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ABSTRACT 


The purpose of this study was to determine the need for having a formal leadership 
development program in the local church. The sooner the local church starts developing its 
people at all levels of ministry, the better off it will be for the church in the long run. 

Using an observational model that combines qualitative and quantitative research 
approaches, data were collected from various sources including informal interviews with church 
leaders of different denominations. 

By having an intentional developmental strategy in the local church, the next generation 


of leaders can be adequately prepared before assuming leadership roles and responsibilities. 


vi 


CHAPTER ONE 


INTRODUCTION 


The need for good leadership in all areas of life is greater today than ever before. 
Businesses, educational institutes, governments, healthcare facilities, the hospitality industry, law 
firms, law enforcement, emergency agencies, sports and military, you name it, every aspect of 
life, good leadership is essential—and the church is not exempt. For most organizations, the 
training of existing and emerging leaders is very important. Why the need for competent 
leadership? It is because of the old adage that “Everything rises and falls on leadership.”’! For the 
church, the demand for strong leaders is great. William (Bill) Hybels, the founding and former 
senior pastor of Willow Creek Community Church, says, “The church is the most leader- 
intensive enterprise in society. Unlike businesses with its mass production of products and 
predictable services, the redeeming and rebuilding of human lives is far more complex, each 
person is a unique mold.” Investing in today’s volatile stock markets is risky business. 
However, investing in the lives of others for the glory of God is always a solid investment. 
Hybels also says, “The local church is the hope of the world and its future rests primarily in the 
hands of its leaders.” 

LifeWay Research survey of 1000 pastors shows that “most churches leaders agree that 


the development of its people is very important. Yet, only 30 percent of churches actually have a 


1. John C. Maxwell, The 21 Indispensable Qualities of a Leader (Nashville, TN: Thomas Nelson, 1999), xi. 
2. Bill Hybels, “Up to the Challenge,” Leadership Journal 17, no. 4 (Fall 1996): 56-62. 


3. Bill Hybels, Courageous Leadership (Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan, 2002), 27. 


plan in place to develop their leaders.’’* Every potential leader within the church needs a clearly 
defined developmental path. 

This thesis-project can be used by most churches in general, and by the United Holy 
Churches of Bermuda in particular, as a catalyst to spearhead the intentional development of 
their people at all levels. Leading the church today is different from twenty or thirty years ago. In 
fact, many of the leadership issues back then were more of style and direction or the lack thereof. 
Most of us simply followed without much fuss. Beside, then there was the unwritten code of 
conduct in respect of the office, even if there were issues with leadership style and ministry 
direction. Scripture says, “We beseech you, brethren, to know them which labor among you, and 
over you in the Lord, and admonish you; And to esteem them very highly in love for their works 
sake.”° 

The next generation of leaders will have a different perspective on ministry. They will be 
faced with even greater challenges than what our forefathers ever envisioned. From social media, 
Internet and satellite churches, tolerance and intolerance issues, resistance to mainstream 
denominations, and cultural response to Christianity to “cyber bulling, transgender, gender 
neutral and same sex unions’” just to name few. If the local church is to minister effectively to 
multigenerational and multicultural congregations, it must have a basic understanding of the 
complexities of the emerging generations. Without a formal leadership development process in 
the local church, there is a risk of handing the ministry keys to persons who are not properly 


prepared to handle leadership responsibilities. 


4. LifeWay Research, CRD Training Project (Nashville, TN: LifeWay Christian Resources, 2012). 
5. 1 Thess 5:12-13. Unless otherwise indicated, Scripture references are from the King James Version. 


6. Jere Phillips, Pastoral Ministry for the Next Generation (Collierville, TN: Innovo Publishing, 2014), 
123. 


Thom Rainer, CEO and president of LifeWay Christian Resources, says there are at least 
“eight common areas where many ministers, particularly in America, are unprepared for 
ministry. These common areas include but are not limited to: handling critics, family matters, 
consumer mentality, financial issues, spiritual growth, leadership skills, church expectations, and 
relational intelligence. These ministers enter into vocational ministry with hope and healthy 
idealism—and from their perspective they fail.’””’ 

On Rainer’s list of areas where some ministers are unprepared for ministry, “leadership 
skills” ranks number two. Brian Dodd, director of New Ministry Partnership for INJOY, also 
cites reasons many leaders fail. Of the twenty-five reasons on Dodd’s list, the area of leadership 
or the lack thereof, again, ranks number two as one of the many reasons ministers (leaders) fail 


in ministry. 


Statement of Purpose 
The purpose of this thesis-project is to demonstrate the urgency of having a mentoring 
ministry that is biblically based and intentional about the development of both current and 


emerging leaders at all levels in the local church. 


Statement of Significance 
Looking over the current landscape of leaders in United Holy Church of America, Inc., 


and its affiliates, now is the time to consider seriously the direction and longevity of the 


7. Thom Rainer, “Eight Areas Where Many Ministers Are Unprepared for Ministry,” ThomRainer Blog, 
September 2, 2013, accessed September 25, 2017, http://www.thomrainer-blog.com/2013/09/eight-areas-where- 
many-ministers-are-unprepared-for-ministry.html. 


8. Brian Dodd, “The Top 25 Reasons Leaders Fail,” September 17, 2017, accessed September 19, 2017, 
http://www.briandoddonleadership.com/2017/09/12/the-top-25-reasons-leaders-fail.html. 


denomination. The significance of having a mentorship ministry in the local church is to 
intentionally prepare our young men and women for future leadership roles and responsibilities. 
In Leading with Integrity, Fred Smith states, “Effective ministry has no set formula. It is a living 
relationship that can involve a specific area or several areas.”” Therefore, this leadership 
developmental process will not be a one-size-fits-all, cookie-cutter type. As Steven Spielberg 
once said, “The delicate balance of mentoring someone is not to create them in your image, but 
give them the freedom and opportunity to create themselves.”!° Instead it will be a mentorship 
process that is adaptable to meet the unique context of each local church that is actively engaged 
in preparing and developing its members. This mentoring ministry will be part of the churches’ 
organizational strategy with realistic key performance indicators (KPIs) and a means of 
measuring its effectiveness. 

Why mentoring? It works. Mentorship is a proven and effective process used by many 
organizations to develop their people. Mentoring is not only about sharing experiences, 
transferring knowledge and skills. It also involves the establishing of meaningful relationships. 
One is transactional and the other is transformational. When “Christ calls leaders to Christian 
ministry, He intends to develop them to their full potential.”'! Jesus intentionally poured His life 
into His disciples as a group. As a result, over time, Peter, James, and John became, as the 
apostle Paul writes, “pillars of the church.”'!* Mentoring, like leadership, is work. It requires 


effort, change in attitudes, expectation, and languages. It will require time, patience, and mutual 





9. Fred Smith Sr., Leading with Integrity: Competence with Christian Character (Minneapolis, MN: 
Bethany House, 1999), 139. 


10. Avil Beckford, “Mentoring Quotes for National Mentoring Month,” The Invisible Mentor, January 1, 
2014, accessed October 24, 2017, http://theinvisiblementor.com/mentoring-quotes-national-mentoring-month. 


11. Randy D. Reese and Robert Loane, Deep Mentoring (Downers Grove, IL: InterVarsity Press, 2012), 
146. 


12. Gal 2:9. 


commitment. Mentoring not only equips us but also “affords us the opportunity to hear from 
those leaders who have come before us. Their stories can teach us about the journey of faith and 
what it means to finish well.” 

Every organization, including the church, should have some means of identifying 
potential leaders. “The churches’ leadership structure with bishops, pastors and elders, offers a 
natural framework for mentoring future ministers, particularly as they expose their pastoral 
trainees to the reality . . . of church life.”'* Intentional mentoring of emerging leaders today 
ensures that the local church has competent leaders for the future. While it is virtually impossible 
to mentor every member of the local church, this limitation does not negate the church’s 
responsibility to develop intentionally its leaders. ““And the things that thou hast heard of me 
among many witnesses, the same commit thou to faithful men, who shall be able to teach others 
also.”'> As William Rothwell points out, “Successful people have almost always had mentors.”’!© 

In Building Leaders, Aubrey Malphurs says, “Pastors understand the need to develop 
leaders . . . yet few churches actually address leadership development at all level of the 


church.”!’ Today, many local churches need a “paradigm shift—that is, move from an enlisting 


way of ministry . . . to more of an investing way of ministry.”!* Unfortunately, “leader inability 





13. Reese and Loane, Deep Mentoring, 21. 


14. Phil A. Newton, The Mentoring Church: How Pastors and Congregations Cultivate Leaders (Grand 
Rapids, MI: Kregel, 2017), 141. 


15. 2 Tim 2:2. 


16. William J. Rothwell, Effective Succession Planning: Ensuring Leadership Continuity and Building 
Talent from Within (New York: AMACOM Books, 2010), 268. 


17. Aubrey Malphurs and William Mancini, Building Leaders: Blueprints for Developing Leadership at 
Every of Your Church (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Books, 2004), 19. 


18. Reese and Loane, Deep Mentoring, 20. 


is the primary cause for delays in the leadership development process—most churches want to 
but don’t know how.”!? 

Having a formal mentorship program will help to create a pool of potential leaders and 
prepares these leaders as possible ministry successors. Without a formal process, it will be 
difficult for people to prepare properly for the future if they are unaware what is required of them 
today. In my context as a member of Warwick Holiness Church (WHC), Bermuda, there is no 
succession plan in place, nor is there a formal leadership development process. With more than 
half of the congregation well into their senior years, there does not appear to be any real urgency 
to develop existing and future leaders. If this situation is not addressed soon, the church will be 
at a deficit in terms of actual members as well as potential leaders. In the past, the emphasis has 
been on filling positions with bodies, instead of guiding the individual(s) to areas of their 
giftedness in order for them to realize their God-given potential. As a consequence, some 
members have been thrust into leadership roles and responsibilities they were ill-prepared for. 
Clearly, “working too far outside our calling often leads to potential disaster both for us and 
those in our ministry.””° 

To further compound the leadership condition, the pastor publically announced his 
retirement plans in February 2017, the church has officially been without a pastor since June 
2017, and there is no strategy in place for seamless leadership transfer. Without spiritual 
leadership and direction, church attendance has declined significantly, which has had a direct 
impact on the church’s financial position. Only the faithful twenty or so members still gather 


regularly on Sunday mornings until a final decision is made with regard to the next pastor. 


19. Malphurs and Mancini, Building Leaders, 31. 


20. Michael Todd Wilson and Brad Hoffmann, Preventing Ministry Failure: A Shepherd Care Guide for 
Pastors, Ministers and Other Caregivers (Downers Grove, IL: InterVarsity Press, 2007), 88. 


Mentoring is vital to ministry success, and without an intentional process in place, there is no 
clear ministry path for next-generation leaders to follow. 

Healthy mentoring relationships produce leaders who are more productive, more 
satisfied, and more engaged in their given ministries. There is perception that church leaders 
should be held to a higher standard. However, spiritual leaders are human and subject to error 
too. As such, they are not exempt from the many human struggles, and those struggles, be they 
parental or spousal issues, personal finances, or physical health, all add to the difficulty of 
leadership.”! Having some form of mentoring that is built on mutual trust and transparency in the 
local church to develop intentionally ministry leaders will help to avoid and possibly prevent 
some pitfalls of ministry, such as moral failing, abuse of authority, financial mismanagement, 
lack of mutual respect, leader credibility and integrity, to name a few. 

The concept of mentoring is not new. In fact, the art of mentoring can be traced back to 
Greek mythology, and it has been an integral part of guilds and trade apprenticeship programs, 
healthcare providers, and law firms for years. When we speak of mentoring, it is often associated 
with administrative and hierarchal leadership, such as bishops, elders, and pastors. However, in a 
larger context, mentoring can be applied to other auxiliaries of the church as well. Today, more 
than ever, the church needs strong, competent leaders at all levels of ministry. Once current 
church leaders realized the enormous benefits of having a structured leadership development 
process in place, which can also positively enhance their own leadership ability, they will give 


their full support to this new ministry.” 





21. Leith Anderson, Leadership That Works: Hope and Direction for Church and Parachurch Leaders in 
Today ’s Complex World (Minneapolis, MN: Bethany House, 1999), 33. 


22. Robert J. Clinton and Paul D. Stanley, Connecting: The Mentoring Relationships You Need to Succeed 
in Life (Colorado Springs, CO: NavPress, 1992), 12. 


Mentoring not only prepares persons for effective ministry but also “helps to build self- 
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confidence and personal competencies,”~” and it is “the highest responsibility of leadership. 
Mentoring is a powerful and rewarding way of learning and growing. It expands our comfort 
zones to new areas, new experiences, new insights, and new skills. It deepens our relationship 
with Christ. It is also an excellent use of resources and information sharing. Mentoring principles 
are not only good for leadership development; they can be customized to meet the developmental 
needs of the laity as well. With a fully supported and healthy mentorship ministry the entire 
congregation can benefit, not just those aspiring to leadership. 

In Transforming Christian Leadership, author Jerry Wofford writes, “Mentoring is 
crucial for the development of leadership because it allows young leaders to see the full array of 
transforming behaviors in action.”*° And “if people would commit themselves to this kind of 
developmental relationship, lives will change and so would the atmosphere of the church.””° It is 
fair to say that every Paul needs a Timothy, and every Elisha needs one Elijah, because 
successful people never reach their goals alone. The mentor and protégé can benefit from a good 
mentorship relationship. 

Throughout this thesis-project, this author will expand on what mentoring is as well as 
address other questions such as “What is a mentor?” “What are the biblical and theological 
perspectives on mentoring?” “What are some benefits the church can derive from a mentorship 
ministry?” “What are some apparent barriers to mentoring?” “Is there a pool of potential leaders 


to mentor?” “How can mentoring make a difference in the local church?” 


23. Rothwell, Effective Succession Planning, 268. 
24. Miles Munroe, Passing It On (New York: Faith Words, 2011), 13. 


25. Jerry C. Wofford, Transforming Christian Leadership: 10 Exemplary Church Leaders (Grand Rapids, 
MI: Baker Books, 1999), 191. 


26.Tim Elmore, Mentoring: How to Invest Your Life in Others (Atlanta, GA: EQUIP, 1998), 173. 


Statement of Assumptions and Limitations 

Having a formal mentorship program within the churches of United Holy Church of 
America (UHCA), Inc., is a relatively new concept. With this being the case, there are some 
limitations and assumptions. As a starting point, it should be assumed that the local church has 
individual(s) willing to serve in leadership capacities. Additionally, it should be assumed that 
current leaders are prepared to empower those with leadership potential with the aim of 
eventually handing over the ministry baton to a potential successor. One obvious limitation, 
especially within the churches of the Bermuda District, is the aging congregations. While some 
of the churches have an abundance of youth and young adults, most of them have congregants 
that are into their senior years and some well into their golden years. 

Another limitation is the actual program participants. Since many within the churches are 
not familiar with the principles of mentoring, they may be hesitant to participate fully in the 
actual process. Years ago, it was assumed that a person learned ministry by getting involved in 
church-related activities such as youth programs and Sunday school. While this view has merit, it 
is crucial for the future of the church that some of the invaluable experiences, skills, and 
knowledge of our seniors are captured and intentionally passed to the next generation. 

Yet another limitation is the scope of this project. This project is not an exhaustive study 
and will not attempt to cover every area of leadership; there is already a vast amount of great 
material available on the subject. Instead the scope of this project will focus on leadership 
development in churches affiliated with UHCA worldwide, especially Warwick Holiness 
Church, Bermuda. The ultimate aim of this mentoring ministry is to provide a road map for 


church leaders to identify and prepare the next generation of leaders for effective ministry. 


It is often said that change is the only constant in life. Within the church, like most 
organizations, there is that natural resistance to change. While there are some in senior leadership 
roles who value a mentorship program, most congregants like the status quo and prefer things to 
stay as is. Leading is very different in times of change. The leader must deal with two types of 
people: those who are destabilized by change and resistant to it, and those who are energized by 
change and embrace it.”” With change comes progress, and when organizations and people fail to 
embrace change, they are bound to lose that competitive edge that makes them unique. The local 
church is not exempt. 

Good leaders are critical for the success of any organization. John Maxwell writes, “The 
key to surrounding yourself with other leaders is to find the best people you can, then develop 
them into the best leaders they can be.””° As such, there must be some level of intentionally 
when it comes to identifying and developing current and emerging leaders. Training and 
“mentoring potential pastors in their congregations . . . is never a quick process. The pastor 
(functioning as mentor) must seek to pour as much of his life and passion into the [mentee] as he 
can, depending on the Lord to eventually shape the men for ministry.” 

While a formal leadership development process may not be the norm within the churches 
of UHCA, this does not diminish the value of having such a process or its importance. Having a 
formal leadership developmental process within our local churches is absolutely necessary for 


the spiritual and numerical growth and for the preservation of the denomination’s rich heritage, 


ministry effectiveness, and leadership succession. Peter Senge, author of The Fifth Discipline, 


27. Anderson, Leadership That Works, 33. 


28. John C. Maxwell, Developing the Leaders Around You: How to Help Other Reach Their Full Potential 
(Nashville, TN: Thomas Nelson, 1995), 3. 


29. Mark Dever, “Raising Up Pastors Is the Church’s Work,” 9 Marks eJournal 6, no. 1 (Jan/Feb 2009), 
accessed October 24, 2017, https://9marks.org/article/raising-pastors-churches-work._ This is an interview transcript. 
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once said, “There is no success without a successor.”°? And the late Miles Munroe suggests, 
“The greatest leadership obligation is preparing your replacement.”*! That is, church leaders 
need to identify potential successors early in their tenure and start mentoring them to ensure their 
leadership readiness. A properly organized leadership development ministry ought to be in a 
non-threatening environment, for the potential successor to observe, learn, and ask questions and 
even make mistakes. Mentoring also gives the mentees opportunity to acknowledge their 


strengths and weaknesses; it gives them opportunity to discovery his or her spiritual gifts as well. 


Definition of Terms 
e Mentor —a wise, trusted teacher, guide, and friend 
e Mentee or protégé — the person being mentored 
e Ministry — work or vocation of a minister of religion 
e Leadership — the art of leading a group of people or an organization 
(leadership development and mentorship are used interchangeably) 


e Bermuda District — a group of UHCA churches in Bermuda 


When it comes to mentoring, it tends to mean different things to different people. In its basic 
definition, mentoring is the development of people. Fred Smith Sr. says mentoring “is a one-on- 
one relationship between a mentor and a mentee for the specific and definable development of a 


skill or an act.”*? It is a “relational experience in which one person empowers another by sharing 


30. Peter Senge, The Fifth Discipline: The Art and Practice of Learning Organization (New York: 
Doubleday, 1990), 11. 


31. Munroe, Passing It On, 2. 


32. Smith, Leading with Integrity, 139. 
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God-given resources.”*? Several years ago, a book on mentoring would not have been necessary 
because, up until recently, the process of mentoring was common place. In the farming 
community, this was the norm. As the children accompanied their parents around the farm, they 
we taught how to perform a variety of chores and what was expected from them as members of 
the community. 

Mentoring can be planned (formal) or unplanned (informal). The process can be complex 
or simple. John C. Crosby called mentoring “a brain to pick, and ear to listen and push in the 
right direction.”** Traditionally, mentoring was a one-on-one relationship where “one person 
helps another make significant transition in knowledge.”*> Some other mentoring models include 
peer mentoring and group mentoring. Mentoring is a type of encouragement and support that can 
be given by colleagues, teachers, friends, family, and supervisors, to name a few. Whatever the 
arrangement, “one thing is for certain, those who have been mentored are more committed and 
satisfied in the chosen professions than non-mentored individuals.”°° Mentoring is not always 
easy. When investing in human capital, there is always the risk of disappointment and failures, 
yet the reward of seeing another person realize their God-given potential is worth the risk. 
Mentoring is a “professional sacrifice and it is the assignment which counts the most in the class 


of leadership.”°” 





33. Clinton and Stanley, Connecting, 38. 


34. John C. Crosby Quotes. BrainyQuote.com, BrainyMedia Inc, 2020, accessed March 3, 2020. 
https://www.brainyquote.com/quotes/john_c_crosby_137546. 


35. D. Megginson and D, Clutterbuck, Mentoring in Action: A Practical Guide for Managers (London: 
Kogan Page Publishers, 1995), 13. 


36. C. Wandberg, E. Welsh, and S. Hezlett, Mentoring Research: A Review and Dynamic Process Model, 
Research in Personnel and Human Resources Management, vol. 22 (Bingley, UK: Emerald Group Publishing, 
2003), 39-124. 


37. Ron Walters, “Mentoring,” May 4, 2009, accessed September 20, 2017, 
http://ww.crosswalk.com/church/pastors-or-leadership/mentoring-11603126.html. 
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38 who “devotes himself or herself to 


What is a mentor? A “mentor is simply a teacher 
influencing and developing another.”*? In the Greek poet Homer’s epic tale, The Odyssey, 
Mentor was a wise and trusted friend to gave counsel to Odysseus’s son, Telemachus. “The best 
guide for any journey is one who has made the journey himself . . . and thus knows something 
about the terrain, the climate, the dangers and the challenges present at each point along the 
way.’”° That is what a mentor is. 

Ray Stedman, former pastor of Peninsula Bible Church in Palo Alto, California, strongly 
believed in the mentoring process to develop others. On several occasions Stedman would take 
young men from his staff with him on ministry assignments. Together, “they would study, 
observe, and delineate the scriptural principles of life. The young men saw firsthand how 
ministry was done successfully and learned how to apply their learning in a practical way.”*! 
Christian mentors are more mature in the faith and can give time to help a younger Christian 
grow spiritually as he or she becomes the person God intended them to be. 

From a church leadership perspective a mentor can refer to a teacher, protector, and guide 
who uses his or her experiences and knowledge to show someone (the mentee) how to overcome 
and avoid some of the difficulties and challenges within the context of ministry. A mentor can be 


“described as a person who intentionally seeks to facilitate the spiritual and ministerial growth of 


another individual.’ “For emerging leaders to become seasoned, wise, and effective leaders, 





38. Rothwell, Effective Succession Planning, 268. 
39. Walters, “Mentoring.” 


40. Ruth Haley Barton, Strengthening the Soul of Your Leadership: Seeking God in the Crucible of 
Ministry (Downers Grove, IL: InterVarsity Press, 2008), 87. 


41. Smith, Leading with Integrity, 134. 


42. Steve Irvin, “Developing Emerging Leaders Through Mentoring,” Lausanne World Pulse, June 2006, 
accessed September 15, 2017, https://www.lausanneworldpulse.com/themedarticles-php/364/06-2006. 
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they need proximity to and interaction with veteran leaders. This relationship can happen in 
many ways, but it must happen.” It has been said that the “one who refuses to seek the advice 
of others will eventually be led to a path of ruin. The bond between mentor and mentee helps to 


keep us true to our chosen path until the very end.” Scripture says, “As iron sharpens iron, so one 


944 945 


man sharpens another,” and “the wise walk with the wise. 
In Leadership in Organizations, Gary Yuk] suggests several guidelines for mentoring in 
secular organizations. These guidelines help the mentee identify skill deficiencies, provide career 


advice, suggest training courses, and provide skill development opportunities; they are adaptable 


and instructive for Christian mentors as well.*° 


Definitions of Leadership 
The term leadership is a word taken from the common vocabulary and incorporated into 
the technical vocabulary of a scientific discipline without being precisely redefined. “Leadership 
is both something you are and something you do. A leader is not a person who can do the work 
better than his followers; he is a person who can get the followers to do the work better than he 
can.’*7 Leadership is not so much about the leader; rather it is more about the people being led. 
James Autry writes, “Leadership in service of others requires a great deal of courage, because 


leadership is less concerned with pep talks and more concerned with creating a place in which 





43. Hybels, Courageous Leadership, 132. 

44. Prov 27:17, New International Version. 

45. Prov 13:20. 

46. Wofford, Transforming Christian Leadership, 192. 


47. Smith, Learning to Lead, 9-10. 
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people can do good work, can find meaning in their work, and can bring the spirits to work.” 
Leadership is influence, and mentoring expands the ministry by making more leaders. Rightly or 
wrongly, leaders become leaders through the influence of another leader. If we ask people to 
lead, they must be trained to lead, and we must help them reach their full leadership potential. As 
Aristotle once said, “We learn by doing.” 

Leadership is “not for what the leader can get, but what the followers can get that will 
glorify God.”” Leadership is getting people to work for you when they are not obligated to do 
so. And it is a “skill you perform and a service you render for the entire group.”*? Experiential 
learning has been shown to provide the greatest rate of success for transforming potential 
candidates into high-functioning leaders. Leadership is therefore a “process whereby an 
individual influences a group of individual to achieve a common goal or mission.”>! 

The “linchpin of Christian leadership development is the mentoring process.”°* Within 
this process, emerging leaders are provided the opportunity to develop their aptitude and 
proficiency as well as their individual levels of leadership competence and confidence. 
Leadership development is an “intentional process of helping established and emerging leaders at 
every level of ministry to assess and develop their Christian character and to acquire, reinforce, 


and refine their ministry knowledge and skills.’”*? Great ministries do not just happen, and real 


ministry experience comes with time. A good mentoring relationship assures mentees that they 





48. James A. Autry, The Servant Leader: How to Build a Creative Team, Develop Great Morale, and 
Improve Bottom-Line Performance (Roseville, CA: Prima Publishing, 2001), 1, 5. 


49. Malphurs and Mancini, Building Leaders, 20. 
50. Smith, Learning to Lead, 117. 
51. Peter G. Northouse, Leadership Theory and Practice (Thousand Oaks, CA: Sage Publications, 2007), 3. 


52. Bob Biehl, Mentoring: Confidence in Finding a Mentor and Becoming One (Nashville, TN: Broadman 
& Holman, 1996), 9. 


53. Malphurs and Mancini, Building Leaders, 23. 
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are not on the journey alone. Mentoring relationships create a special bond between individuals 
with the express purpose of development. This special bond enables the less experienced person 
accomplish goals in a shorter timeframe. We tend to learn and develop much quicker when 
others express faith and confidence in our abilities. Scripture encourages us to receive counsel 
and instruction that we may be wise.™ In this relational experience, “one person empowers 
another by sharing God-given resources.”*° In Proverbs we read, “Wisdom is found in those who 
take advice,” and “the teaching of the wise is the fountain of life.”°° 

A good mentorship ministry should have the following essential elements: agreed 
timeframe, means for evaluation, clear expectations, open and honest communications, clear 
purpose (goals), mutual trust, meeting schedule, and assignments. No matter how well a 
mentorship program is designed, there will be some unavoidable barriers such as a mentor lacks 
training, mismatched personalities, lack of confidentiality, poor or no plan, unrealistic 
expectations, no clear goals, insufficient time, competing demands, or a lack of trust and mutual 


respect. Having a well-organized mentorship program in the local church will yield huge results 


in terms of leadership potential and development of people at all levels of Christian ministry. 


Statement of Methodology 
With regard to the research methodology, an observational model that combines 
qualitative and quantitative methods will be used. Data collection will be via a short 
questionnaire sent out to churches affiliated with the United Holy Church of America, and from a 


few informal interviews with ministry leaders of other denominations. The intended results from 
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this collected data are twofold: it will highlight the reason(s) why churches in general do not take 
advantage of this powerful development process, and it will confirm the need and urgency for a 
formal mentorship ministry in the local church, particularly churches associated with the UHCA. 

Data analysis will include data from the questionnaire, interviews, books, and scholarly 
articles addressing mentoring in general and more specifically from a biblical perspective. The 
compiled material will produce a ministry model that can be adapted to meet the unique 
leadership developmental requirements of churches and other faith-based organizations. 

The Bible is filled with excellent examples of mentoring relationships, from Moses 
receiving sound advice from his father-in-law, Jethro, to the Apostle Paul’s influence on young 
leaders Timothy and Titus, and to Jesus selecting and intentionally mentoring His disciples. Such 
relationships confirm that mentoring is a biblically based people developmental process. These 


and other mentoring examples will be discussed in more detail in the next chapter. 


iy 


CHAPTER TWO 


BIBLICAL AND THEOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Recently, mentoring relationships have received increasing amounts of attention from 
organizational leadership researchers and leadership practitioners alike.’ And the benefits to 
those in mentoring relationships are huge. While the word mentor is not found in Scripture, the 
principles of mentoring are, and they are being “used as a mechanism for leadership 


”? both in Christian and in secular communities. In the Bible, there are several 


development 
examples of mentoring relationships. In some instances, the relationship is a one-on-one type, 
such as Elijah and Elisha. Then there is group mentoring, such as was with Jesus and the twelve 
disciples. When it comes to mentoring, the process works best when the relationship is 
intentional. The more experienced mentor wants to share and the less experienced mentee is 
eager to receive. 

With emphasis on learning, the mentee wants to grow in an area that the mentor excels in. 
For example, Elisha desired a double portion of Elisha’s spirit. For mentees, new opportunities 
are realized, they are exposed to new information and skill sets, and there is a clearer 
development path. In the mentoring relationship the mentor and the mentee agree on what the 
mentee wants to learn and together they establish how the learning process will work. In this 


way, both persons in the mentoring relationship will have a greater level of commitment and 


responsibility in the process. 
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The excellent examples of mentoring relationships in Scripture confirm that mentoring is 
truly a biblically based people development process. Therefore, the question is, Should 
Christians have mentors? The answer is absolutely. The goal of mentoring relationships is 
growth. This growth is achieved through intentional instruction, affirmation, and application. 
“Mentoring is one of the primary ways God uses people to help others learn, grow, and develop 
as well as mold them into the people He wants them to be.”? 

The need for Christian mentoring is on the rise. With so many pastors experiencing 
ministry challenges, such as fatigue, isolation, and burnout, they are now refusing to “perpetuate 
the myth that clergy can practice the art of ministry alone, and as such they are turning to 


coaching and mentoring to find the support they need.’* 


A Christian mentoring relationship that 
is properly utilized can only be advantageous for the mentor, mentee, and the church. I am 
fortunate to have a few mentors in my life. These men and women have, in one way or another, 
helped me grow in my faith and in my ministry; to them I am truly indebted. 

Healthy relationships are at the very heart of the mentoring process, and it is an excellent 
opportunity for the church to demonstrate genuine concern for and belief in its members. Dwight 


L. Moody referred to mentoring as “a way God uses to develop or refine our character . . . our 


job is to be willing to participate in God’s character developing process.”° 
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In the Gospel of Mark we read that Jesus “appointed 12—He also named them apostles— 
to be with Him, to send them out to preach, and to have authority to drive out demons.” Jesus 
went to twelve men and told them to follow Him.’ Jesus did not call the so-called elite, just 
twelve ordinary men. He did not call the qualified but qualified the called by their sincere desire 
to trust Him and obey His instructions. And when “he was alone with his own disciples, he 
explained everything.”® 

For three and a half years, Jesus invested Himself into the lives of these twelve ordinary 
men, who through the keen mentorship of Jesus, the master Mentor, accomplished some amazing 
things in the early church. The “apostles along with the prophets became the foundation of the 
Christian faith.”” To the believer, there is “no greater mentor than Jesus the Christ. To read how 
He fashioned His meek-spirited followers into an invincible company of overcomers is a display 
of divine mentoring to which we humans can only aspire.”!° During the mentoring and 
developmental process Jesus modeled what He wanted His followers to be, and He demonstrated 
what true leadership is: self-sacrificing service.'! 

Luke reminds us that “a student is not above his teacher, but everyone who is fully 


trained will be like his teacher.”!* This thesis-project will examine mentoring relationships found 
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in the Old and New Testaments and identify some mentoring principles that are applicable for 


the local church today. 


Mentoring Relationships in Scripture 

Mentoring can also be defined as the impartation of wise counsel and practical advice. 
The mentoring relationship becomes significant “the moment a person with experience asks a 
less experienced person such questions as, ‘What are your priorities?’ ‘How can I help?’”!> Ted 
Engstrom says the mentor “provides modeling, close supervision on special projects, 
individualized help in many areas—discipleship, encouragement, correction, confrontation, and 
calling to accountability.”" 

When it comes to mentoring relationships in Scripture, most readers are familiar with 
Moses and Joshua, Elijah and Elisha, Paul and Timothy, and Jesus and the apostles. However, 
there are other mentoring relationships that warrant consideration, such as Jethro and Moses, 
Priscilla and Aquila and Apollos, Paul and Timothy, Paul and Titus, and Timothy and other 
faithful men. The foregoing is not an exhaustive listing of mentoring relationship in the Bible; 


however, it does provide unmistakable evidence that mentoring is biblical. In this thesis-project 


we will look at a few examples, beginning with Jethro and Moses. 


Jethro and Moses 
In Exodus 18, we read about Jethro (Reuel), Moses’ father-in-law, the priest of Midian. 


Moses shared with Jethro all that the Lord had done to Pharaoh and the Egyptians for the 
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children of Israel. During the conversation, even Jethro acknowledged the greatness of the God 
of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob: “Blessed be the Lord, who hath delivered you out of the hand of 
the Egyptians and out of the hand of Pharaoh.”!> 

On the next day, following the fellowship dinner with Moses, Aaron, and the elders of 
Israel, Jethro had the opportunity to witness his son-in-law, Moses, firsthand in his leadership 
role. Jethro was not fully impressed that Moses alone had to deal with the people and their 
various issues “from morning to evening.”’!© From this biblical narrative, we can see several 
leadership and mentoring principles that are applicable to the local church today. 

First, Jethro was on divine assignment. God allowed or better arranged the visitation 
between Moses and his father-in-law. Jethro with spiritual insight was able to discern the larger 
picture and express his concerns that what Moses was doing was unwise and unhealthy for 
Moses and the people. At times, some leaders try in all honesty to meet all the needs of all the 
people at all times. This approach in the long run often hinders ministry effectiveness. Successful 
leaders must employ the talents, skills, and supportive contributions of others—this principle was 
true back then and it is true today. 

Second, the relationship of mutual respect between the two men enabled Jethro to freely 
offer “timely advice to Moses on how to solve Israel’s judicial problems.”!’ Moses was receptive 
to the wise counsel from his father-in-law and responded to the advice by selecting “able men 


out of all Israel, and made them heads over the people to deal with the minor issues, while Moses 
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handled the more difficult issues.”!® As it was then, so it is today: leaders must delegate tasks to 
others. This is not simply giving others more responsibility but giving them the authority to 
ensure the tasks are completed as well. Moses did not avoid his responsibility; in fact he 
remained in a senior position of authority overseeing the more serious administrative issues. 
Jethro’s counsel made ministering to God’s people easier and helped Moses develop into an 


effective leader and mentor to others. 


Moses and Joshua 
Another good mentoring example found in Scripture is the one between Moses and 
Joshua. This mentoring relationship is one of the earliest records in Scripture concerning 
leadership succession. In Deuteronomy 34, we read how Moses “laid hands”!? upon Joshua as 
God’s confirmation of the change of leadership. 
Unlike Moses, who spent eighty years in the desert without any real leadership 
experience, Joshua was trained for leadership from an early age. And for forty years, Joshua 
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faithfully served as Moses’ “minister””” until it was time for him to lead.?! Commissioned by 


Moses and confirmed by God, Joshua now had the authority to lead God’s people.”” And the 
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people followed Joshua, “because they knew they could trust him. His motives were pure, his life 
godly, and his character was above reproach.” 

Joshua had a long and fruitful mentoring relationship with Moses. During the forty years, 
Joshua not only personally served Moses but also was afforded opportunities to see firsthand the 
many areas of leadership that his mentor had to address. For example, Joshua saw the many jaw- 
dropping miracles God did through His servant Moses. He heard the instructional teaching and 
fatherly wisdom Moses gave to the people. He saw Moses’ reverence and love for God. Joshua 
listened to the murmuring of the people as well as their restlessness and rebellion. 

As a young leader, Joshua was able to witness the pitfalls, frustrations, and 
disappointments of leadership. Unfortunately, Joshua also saw his mentor’s angry reaction the 
constant murmurings of the people in spite of God’s tender care and divine protection. In the 
heat of the moment, Moses failed obey God,” and his response eventually caused him to forfeit 
all chances of leading the people into the Promised Land.”° From that incident, Joshua learned a 
valuable leadership lesson. When it comes to effectively leading God’s people, the leader must 
exercise discipline and restraint before the people and total obedience before God. While Joshua 
had the privilege of being mentored by Moses, there is no record of Joshua being a mentor to 


others. 
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Naomi and Ruth 

The book of Ruth provides us with a unique mentoring relationship between a widow and 
her daughters-in-law who also were widows. The story begins when Elimelech takes his family 
to Moab to avoid the famine in his homeland, Bethlehem. Not too long after arriving in Moab, 
Elimelech died, leaving his wife, Naomi, and two sons, Mahlon and Chilion. Following the death 
of their father, Mahlon and Chilion married two Moabite women, Ruth and Orpah respectively. 
Ten years later, both Mahlon and Chilion also died. At this time, Naomi, Ruth, and Orpah are 
now widows without any male support or protection. 

In Jewish tradition, not only will God take care of the widows and orphans,”° but the 


people were expected to care for and protect the fatherless and widows as well.?’ 


However, being 
unfamiliar with the custom in Moab concerning widows, plus being emotionally drained after 
losing her husband and sons, Naomi tries to convince her two daughters-in-law to return to their 
own villages. Naomi knew that as a widow without a male family members present with her in 
this foreign land, she was vulnerable. 

Ruth and Orpah, however, were at home in the land of Moab and stood a better chance of 
starting new lives for themselves, especially if they would return to their own villages. After 
much crying and the insistence of Naomi, Orpah gave in and “kissed her mother-in-law,’””® then 
returned to her home village. But Ruth refused leave Naomi’s side. Ruth’s unwavering loyalty 


and love for Naomi and her people is captured in the words, “whither thou goest, I will go; and 


where thou lodgest, I will lodge: thy people shall be my people, and thy God my god. Where 
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thou diest, will I die, and there will I be buried: the Lord do so to me, and more also, if ought but 
death part thee and me.””? 

When Naomi heard Ruth’s heart and saw her steadfast dedication and determination, she 
stopped trying to get her to leave. At that point, this unique mentoring relationship between 
Naomi and Ruth evolved into a covenant relationship. Driven by a mutual purpose of love and 
care for each other, Naomi and Ruth traveled together back Bethlehem at the start of the barley 
harvest, “for the Lord had visited his people in giving them bread.”*° 

In Moab, Naomi’s motherly care and godly influence sought to secure a future for Ruth 
and Orpah following the deaths of their husbands. In Bethlehem, Naomi’s care and concern for 
Ruth is more instructional. As mentor, Naomi not only taught Ruth about “the custom of 
kinsman redemption’! but also guided Ruth in making the right choice when it came to finding 
another spouse. Young Ruth was able to glean from the fields of Boaz, as well as from the 
wisdom of Naomi. 

Though this unique bond between Naomi and Ruth may appear to be circumstantial, it 
was orchestrated by the hand of God to show the “Messiah for all nations.”** When Ruth decided 


to stay with Naomi, she “took a step of faith that eventuated in her no only being incorporated 


among the Lord’s people, but actually becoming an ancestress of Christ.”*? The relationship 
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“beautifully portrays the believing remnant of the nation, which will trust God’s provision and 


ultimately come into touch with the mighty Kinsman-Redeemer.”*4 


Paul and the Churches 

In Ephesians 4, Paul instructed the church to “prepare God’s people for works of 
ministry, so that the body of Christ may be built up.”°> As a true mentor and spiritual director to 
the church at Philippi, Paul urged them to put into practice everything which they have “learned, 
and received, and heard, and seen him do; and the God of peace shall be with you.”*° 

To the church at Corinth, Paul told them to “follow my example, as I follow the example 
of Christ.”*’ The intentional development of leaders around you helps to develop the leader 
within you as well. An old Chinese proverb speaks well to the mentoring process: “Tell me and I 
forget, show me and I remember, involve me and I understand.”*® 

From the foregoing, it is clear that mentoring is biblical and the process should be a 
normal function within the Christian community. Effective mentors do not have all the answers. 


Instead mentors guide and encourage the mentees to discover solutions on their own. The 


benefits of mentoring in the local church are invaluable and provide a lifeline in the sea of life 
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that has far too many storms. As pastor Rick Warren says, “A journey is always better when it is 
shared.”*? 

While mentorship is generally focused toward leadership, a good mentoring relationship 
could also be the means to strengthening the family or to improving one’s physical health, 


spiritual maturity, and the pursuit of personal and professional development. 


Priscilla and Aquila and Apollos 

Another good example of a mentoring relationship is seen in Acts 18. Beginning at verse 
18, the apostle Paul, accompanied by Priscilla and Aquila, left Corinth on the way to Ephesus by 
way of Syria. Priscilla and Aquila were a Christian missionary couple who worked very closely 
with Paul as “fellow workers.’“° They not only held “church services in their home,”*! but also 
“they risked their lives for Paul and for the sake of the gospel to the gentiles.’*” 

Ephesus was a magnificent city located at the center of the Imperial Highway, which was 
the backbone of the Roman Empire. With so many converts to Christianity, the church at 
Ephesus quickly became one of the most powerful influences in the city and one of the most 
famous churches in the known world. In fact the church at Ephesus was also known as the 


“mother of Asian Churches.”*? It was in this great city that the mentoring relationship between 


Apollos and the missionary couple Aquila and Priscilla began. 
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Apollos was a Jew born in Alexandria, that renowned center of learning in the ancient 
world. Apollos was an eloquent, educated man, well-read and “mighty in the Scriptures.” One 
day while preaching and teaching in the synagogue, Aquila and Priscilla noticed that Apollos 
“taught diligently the things of God, knowing only the baptism of John.’ Although Apollos was 
well-taught in Old Testament messianic Scriptures and John’s preparatory and introductory 
baptism, he knew nothing about the baptism of the Holy Spirit which occurred at Pentecost.*° 

Aquila and Priscilla, who were carefully taught in the gospel by their close association 
with Paul,*° took Apollos under their wings and “expounded unto him the way of God more 
accurately.’*” That is, they gave Apollos precise teaching on the gift of the Holy Spirit, 
particularly how “the believer is now baptized into Christ and His body the Church the moment 
he or she believes in Christ.’** In Shepherds After My Own Heart, Timothy Laniak writes, 
“Potential leaders must learn to follow before leading.”*? Through the mentoring and coaching 
process, Aquila and Priscilla helped Apollos realize his leadership potential, and he went on to 


become an outstanding minister and evangelist of the gospel.°° Several years later Apollos was 


still helping Paul in ministry.>! 
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Paul and Young Leaders in the Church 
The New Testament records several instances where the apostle Paul played a key role in 
the ministry development of young men. In chapters 1 and 2 of Colossians the apostle Paul 
mentions by name some of those emerging leaders who no doubt were directly influenced his 
wise counsel, ministry experience, and tutelage. These young ministers of the gospel included 
Epaphras, Tychicus, Onesimus, Aristarchus, and Barnabas’s nephew Marcus, to name a few. The 
list of names in Colossians does not include Timothy and Titus. These two mentees of Paul went 


on to become established church leaders who also engaged in mentoring relationships. 


Paul and Timothy 

The mentoring relationship between the apostle Paul and Timothy began in Lystra. After 
visiting some newly established churches in Syria and Cilicia, Paul and Silas arrived in Derbe 
and Lystra, “cities of Lycaonia.”>? In Lystra, Paul healed a man who had been lame from birth. 
This miraculous healing “so impressed the crowd that they took Paul and Barnabas for Greek 
gods Mercuius and Jupiter and wanted to offer sacrifices to them’”*? 

Sadly, the same crowd that praised Paul for healing the lame man was the same crowd 
who, being influenced by outsider Jewish leaders, “stone[d] Paul, [and] threw him out of the city, 


supposing he was dead.” “As the disciples gathered around him, Paul stood on his feet and 


went back into the town. The next day, he and Barnabas left for Derbe, but on the return part of 
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their journey, they stopped once more at Lystra, “encouraging the disciples there to 
steadfastness.”°° 

On his second missionary journey, Paul visited Lystra again and there met a young 
disciple name Timothy. This meeting was the start of a long and fruitful mentoring relationship. 


Timothy was well “reported of by the brethren at Lystra”*° 


and was probably among those who 
witnessed Paul's persecution and courage. Paul saw something special in Timothy and assumed 
the role as spiritual father, and Timothy became Paul’s “son in the faith.”°’ Timothy “had the 
grace of God, spiritual gifts and the abilities for ministerial service.”°* When Paul heard the good 
words the brethren spoke concerning Timothy, he determined to take him on his missionary 
journeys. A good mentor is a tremendous gift to an emerging leader and so is a good reputation. 
Timothy was blessed to have both, a good mentor and a good reputation.°” 

When it comes to spiritual mentoring, God always puts people in our lives who are 
uniquely qualified to teach and guide us. And God uses people from all backgrounds and 
experiences to accomplish His agenda. In this case, Timothy was born to mixed parents. His 
father was a Gentile and his mother Jewish, and Paul was aware that many Jews lived in the 


cities he and Timothy would visit. With a Greek father, Timothy was not obligated to be 


circumcised but could be if he so desired. As spiritual father and mentor, Paul wanted Timothy to 
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be accepted and received by the Jewish community and experience ministry success. Therefore, 
Paul suggested that “young Timothy be circumcised.” 

To some, this recommendation to have Timothy circumcised seemingly contradicted 
Paul’s doctrinal position in Galatians 2.°' In this text, Paul strongly opposed those who tried to 
make circumcision necessary for salvation, and he was not suggesting Timothy had to keep the 
ceremonial law. By being circumcised, Timothy was now equipped for the task and able to relate 
to a greater cross-section of the Jewish audience. Paul’s aim was to prepare Timothy for ministry 
so that he could serve and share the good news of salvation freely, just as he did within the 
mixed cultures, “to be all things to all people.’ To the Gentiles Timothy could identify as a 
Gentile because of his Greek father. And to the Jewish community, Timothy could identify as a 
Jew because of his Jewish mother, as well as a being a circumcised J ew.© 

Timothy later left his family in Lystra to become the companion of Paul and Silas on the 
rest of the second missionary journey. Strong mentoring relationships are intentional from both 
the mentor and the mentee perspectives. One must desire to learn and grow, and one must be 
willing to teach and to guide. Paul expressed high regard for Timothy™ and willingly invested a 
significant amount of time and energy into Timothy’s faith and ministry. The apostle Paul taught, 
led, encouraged, charged, and released Timothy to be an apostolic representative to the churches 
in Ephesus. As a result of this mentoring relationship, Timothy went from a young, timid, and 


sickly travel companion to a bold and courageous senior pastor. The training and impartation of 
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sound doctrine from Paul enabled Timothy not only to experience a successful pastoral ministry 


but to realize his leadership potential as well. 


Paul and Titus 
Titus was another young man mentored by the apostle Paul. Born of Gentile parents, 
Titus was most likely led to Christ during Paul’s ministry. The relationship between the two men 
was strong. The apostle Paul not only referred to Titus as his “true son in our common faith”® 
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but as his “partner and fellow worker”®” as well. As with Timothy, false teachers tried to make 


circumcision a matter of concern for Titus. However, Paul stood firm with some of the leaders in 
Jerusalem and “did not give in to them so that the truth of the gospel might remain.”®” 

As aresult of Paul’s strong objection, Titus “was not compelled to be circumcised’”® but 
was free to do so, if he so desired. Timothy, by contrast, “was encouraged by Paul to be 
circumcised” for the sake of effective ministry, and not as a requirement for salvation. Paul’s 
missionary strategy was to share the gospel to Jews as they traveled from town to town. And he 
did not want the people have any reason to reject the gospel message because of his 


uncircumcised assistant. The apostle Paul was passionate about two things: not letting anything 


compromise the gospel’? and not letting anything hinder the advancement of the gospel.”! 
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Paul and Planning for Succession 

One important aspect of the mentoring process is for the mentor to encourage or release 
the mentee to perform key tasks. Timothy was given oversight of the churches in Ephesus, and 
Titus was given leadership responsibility for the churches in Crete. The apostle Paul sincerely 
appreciated both Timothy and Titus and valued their loyalty and friendship. Timothy and Titus 
were faithful and trusted travel companions to Paul. And this bond between the men made the 
mentoring process easier and enjoyable. These mentoring relationships are excellent, godly 
examples for church leaders to emulate. 

In his final letter to Timothy, while in prison and waiting to be brought before that 
wicked emperor Nero, Paul acknowledges that his time on earth is coming to an end.”” As a 
spiritual leader, the apostle Paul lays out his ministry succession plan and suggests to Timothy to 
do likewise. In 2 Timothy 2, Paul writes, “the things that thou hast heard of me among many 
witnesses, the same commit thou to faithful men, who shall be able to teach others also.”””? This 
chain mentoring has the potential not only to expand the kingdom but to train and develop 
potential leaders as well. In the book of Colossians we read, “The gospel is bearing fruit and 
growing throughout the whole world—just as it has been doing among you since the day you 
heard it and truly understood God’s grace. You learned it from Epaphras, our dear fellow 
servant, who is a faithful minister of Christ on our behalf.””* 

The apostle Paul mentored and affected the lives of so many persons. He now urges 
Timothy, his son in the faith, to invest intentionally in those fellow believers who display 


ministry leadership potential. Timothy is to select individuals with teachable spirits and the 
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ability to teach others. As Timothy was mentored, he must now mentor others. As he was taught 
the good news of eternal salvation,’ he must now teach this same message to others who in turn 
will effectively teach and mentor others. Paul’s instructions on succession planning to Timothy 
not only show how the leadership baton is passed on but how the gospel message is spread as 
well. Today, several missionary organizations utilize this mentoring chain process to train 
individuals who then return to their own communities to train others and plant churches. 
Mentoring is not about using others to build our ministries. It is about using our experiences and 
knowledge to build up others. This investing in the lives of others is not simply the impartation 


of knowledge. It is the passing on to others what God has graciously given you. 


Jesus and the Disciples 

No scholarly work on the subject of mentoring would be complete without reflecting on 
the master Mentor, Jesus the Christ. The mentoring process used by Jesus began with a call and 
ended with a commission. In between the call and the commission, Jesus taught, explained, 
demonstrated, and provided real-life situations in which to practice what the disciples have 
learned. 

When Jesus selected the Twelve and told them to follow Him, it was not to merely follow 
in His footprints. Rather, they were to deny themselves, observe what Jesus did, listen to what 
Jesus said, and do as Jesus commanded. Some lessons would be obvious, while others would 
require reflective thought resulting in “ah-ha” moments. As the saying goes, “Some things are 
taught and others are caught.” The disciples had golden opportunities to observe how Jesus 
interacted with people and how totally dependent Jesus was on the Holy Spirit to do the Father’s 
will. 
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On the subject of leadership, there is a wealth of excellent material available; however, 
for the spiritual leader, the ultimate reference must be the Bible and the leadership model must 
be referenced to how Jesus led. To lead like Jesus is possible because His Holy Spirit dwells 
within us and is able to do great thing in us and through us. Leadership is influence, and “Jesus 
grew in wisdom and stature, and in favor with God and man.”’”° John Maxwell says, “Leadership 
is influence: nothing more, nothing less.”’’ This is true for Jesus, as He had a lasting and 
profound influence on all who came in contact with Him. 

Throughout His three-year earthly ministry, Jesus was more than teacher to the disciples. 
He was their mentor and friend, their Savior and Lord. Jesus spent time with His disciples and 
took full advantage of those teachable moments on how to be “fishers of men.”’® Jesus also gave 
the disciples space so that they could discuss the lessons, the parables, and the many miracles 
among themselves. The Twelve came from different backgrounds, yet with all their differences, 
Jesus was able to unite them into a group known as “those who have turned the world upside 
down.””? Utilizing an informal, hands-on approach to mentoring, Jesus taught a variety of 
subjects to His disciples, from servanthood to discipleship, from giving to living by faith, from 
salvation to heaven and hell, prayer, humility, dependence on the Holy Spirit, and so much 
more.*? Jesus not only engaged his team, but He empowered them with delegated authority®! as 


well so they could effectively accomplish the Great Commission. 
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When Jesus sent His twelve disciples out on assignments, He sent them out two by two.* 
Jesus also used this team process with the seventy.*? In both groups, the two-man teams created a 
strong bond and mutual respect between the pair. It also provided the disciples opportunities to 
learn from their experiences—including failures.** In The Bible on Leadership, Lorin Woolfe 
calls this use of experiential exercises to show immediate relevancy “action learning.”*° 
Developmental assignments are essential in preparing next-generation leaders for more 
responsibilities, and Jesus knew that by giving the disciples real-life situations their learning and 
understanding increased and their spiritual leadership ability became more evident. 

Developing human potential doesn’t “just happen.” The developmental process requires 
both intentionality and availability. It also requires mutual respect, trust, agreed expectations, 
boundaries, and a commitment to growth for the mentoring relationship to be truly beneficial. 
While much work is required, neglecting to share and prepare emerging leaders is detriment to 
any organization. 

In this chapter we have looked at the biblical and theological foundations for mentoring. 
The next chapter will be a review several publications of literature on the subject of mentoring. 
The bulk of the literature reviewed will be a combination of scholarly articles and books from 


various authors. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


LITERATURE REVIEW 


In this chapter, literature and comments from others will be shared on the subject of 
mentoring as a leadership development strategy. An appreciation for the process of mentorship 
has increased over the years. This is evident by the plethora of mentoring material available from 
bookstores and online distributors. Clutterbuck and Lane believe that this increase of interest in 
the mentoring process is because “government agencies and private businesses are encouraged to 
provide equal opportunities for the disadvantaged and minorities. In addition, a growing 
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recognition to retain talented people and mentoring helps to facilitate both.”* Mentoring as a 
means of developing others has a wide range of definitions. However, at the core of this 
developmental concept “is the idea of investment of time and energy.”” Pegg comments that 
“even more than ever, mentoring plays a key role in organizations that wish to pass on their hard- 
earned wisdom.” In the context of the local church, Reese suggests a “paradigm shift—moving 
from an enlisting way of ministry in our communities to more of an investing way of 
ministering.”* 

In many mainline churches, leaders are aging, and church leaders “must be intentional 


with a process that fits their context for recognizing and developing new leaders.”> There must 
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be a priority in developing the next generation of church leaders, and “this leadership,” says 
Malphurs, “is the key element of ministry.”° Mentoring is a tried and proven means to help those 
with leadership potential mature spiritually so that they may embrace leadership roles and 
responsibilities confidently across all disciplines, both secular and religious. According to Reese, 
“developing others is a life-upon-life work,”’ and it “gives life meaning,’”’® says Campbell. Being 
able to share some skill or some experience to help someone else become successful must be 
gratifying. 

Engstrom says that “mentoring is much more expensive than simply teaching and/or 
training. It is investing time and prayer. It is building relationships and investing emotionally in 
the transfer of values, skills, and attitudes.” In M entoring Like Jesus, Campbell defines 
mentoring as “intentionally investing in the next generation, for God’s glory.”!° Mentoring is a 
purposeful relationship in which one person is intentionally given all that he or she needs in 
order to reach their potential. Wimberly says, “Mentoring is a relational style of teaching. To be 


a mentor is to teach by example and to be a mentee is to follow by example.”'! The mentoring 
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relationship “should result in growth for both the mentor and the protégé,” ’~ although ultimately 


“the trip belongs to the traveler, not the guide.”!? 

According to Elliston, “leadership always has three basic requirements: a leader, 
follower(s), and a situation. These elements are as essential to leadership as oxygen, fuel and 
heat are to fire. If one is removed, leadership will disappear—the fire will go out.”'4 Anderson 
comments that “the complexity of the leadership role is enormous and every context is 
different.” !> The training of the next generation of leaders is a delicate task, especially with all 
the cultural challenges facing today’s church leader. Sanders expressed this view more succinctly 
when he said, “The task of training new leaders requires careful thought, wise planning, endless 
patience, and genuine Christian love. It cannot be haphazard or ill conceived.” '® 

While each mentoring relationship is unique, a sincere mentor knows just how to stretch 
protégés without insulting them, how to affirm without pretentious flattery. They know how to 
give space and opportunity to develop without abandonment. Malphurs says that “the oversight 
of a good and Godly mentor is invaluable to an emerging leader.”'’ Malphurs’s comment has 


merit, for I am extremely grateful for all the mentors I have had over the years. Some have 


passed and transitioned from labor to reward, but these men and women privately and publicly 
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expressed their faith and confidence in me. They saw in me what was not apparent to me. They 
not only shared their experiences and knowledge with me but also invested their time and in 
some instances financial resources. Their invaluable impartation has helped me navigate through 
many minefields and overcome many obstacles in my leadership development. 

Today, just as mentors are needed in other organizations and institutions, they are equally 
needed in the local church. The need for Christian mentors is on the rise, and 
God is in “the business of raising up leaders.”!® According to Teja and Osterhouse, “Mentoring 
is the key component in the training of emerging leaders making them a valuable asset in getting 
ministry accomplished, and by having a cadre of trained, mentored and mentoring leaders the 
church is positioned for exponential leaps in service to our King and in His mission to His 
world.”!? Having a good and sustainable mentorship program in the local church will in many 
ways help to ensure ministry continuity as well as preserve its legacy, while raising up future 
leaders. John believes that “mentoring can inspire leadership in others,”*? and McCallum and 
Lowery say, “Anytime people want to offer themselves up to God to build into another believer’s 
life, amazing things can happen.””! 

In 2 Timothy 2, the apostle Paul presses home the fact that is it the church leader’s 
responsibility to train and develop and others. Paul writes, “The things you have heard me say in 


the presence of many witnesses entrust to reliable people who will also be qualified to teach 
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others.””” This pastoral advice given by the apostle Paul to Timothy, then, is also applicable for 
church today. Spiritual mentors should aim to develop other mentors. This will in the long run 
ensure the message of the kingdom continues to be proclaimed without compromise in future 
generations. Mott agrees that “leaders must multiply themselves by growing younger leaders.”7? 
In The Mentoring Church, Newton says, “Mentors must engage mentees in intentional 
relationships, modeling doctrines and life, while simultaneously shaping the mentees for future 
ministry.””4 

In the process of developing as a leader, Lees says that “mistakes will happen.””> And 
Sanders rightly states that “some people become leaders by opportunity and timing.””° One 
learns to lead by leading. Therefore, it is critical in the learning process that the mentee has some 
hands-on experiences in order to develop his or her leadership competence and confidence. 
Middendorf highlights the fact that “while the pace of development and application of leadership 
skills for some comes easily, even intuitively, for most, learning and applying leadership 
principles require disciplines effort . . . and careful study.””’ Mott agrees with Lees’s observation 
that “the mentee needs to have full play and adequate outlet in order to express and develop their 


potential.”** A healthy learning environment makes allowances for errors. Even the more 


experienced can and do make mistakes. Therefore, as mentees are given assignments and tasks to 
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complete, they should be encouraged to express their individual creativity and not be criticized 
harshly when errors are made. This freedom will enhance the overall learning and developmental 
process as well as strengthen the mentoring relationship. 

As a mentor, Jesus “taught, loved, challenged, forgave, empowered, enlightened and 
encouraged His disciples.””? The Twelve were “chosen by the Master and [were] formed into a 
select band of disciples trained to make disciples of others.”3° This point is clearly articulated in 
Matt 28, which reads, “Therefore go and make disciples of all nations, baptizing them in the 
name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit, and teaching them to obey everything I 
have commanded you.”*! And, while both the Twelve and the Seventy learned a lot through 
observation, Jesus enhanced their learning by taking advantage of teachable moments and by 
giving them opportunities to practice the many lessons that he taught them. Being totally 


committed to his Father’s business, Jesus used “mentoring as a key to fulfill His mission.”*? 


Jesus called the Twelve to be with him,*? “ 


to learn from His teachings and His presence, so that 
they would be qualified thereby for the mission of continuing His mission.”** Life does not 
happen within the four walls of the local church. Just as the disciples learned so much from being 
in the field with Jesus, so can we. After all, some lessons will be taught, while others will be 


caught through observation, by listening, and by doing, especially when the mentees are allowed 


to interact freely with the more senior leaders. 
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As modern-day mentors, we need to use all the teachable opportunities available. Just as 


Jesus “met folk along the road, by the sea shore, in synagogues, at the well, on the mountain side 


and in a garden, so we ought to use the stuff of life that points mentees toward a life in Christ.”*> 


As aresult of Jesus’ approach to mentoring, his disciples went on to become “totally committed 
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to His mission’*® and “turned the world upside down.’””*” And as they learned, they embarked on 


a mission that was focused on “the foundation of a new community in Christ.”°* 


What Jesus did to prepare his disciples for future ministry becomes a model for the 
church to use to develop the next generation of leaders. Newton says, “The goal of pastors is to 
do what they can to prepare others for ministry.”*? And the “best mentoring for pastoral ministry 
takes place within the framework of a healthy congregation.”*? In his case study, “Multiplying 
Jesus Mentors,” Crow also believes that “the life-on-life relationship of mentors with mentees 
centered in local communities of Christ followers, remains the best way to shape a new 
generation of healthy Christian leaders.”’*! Robinson, a graduate of Gordon-Conwell Theological 
Seminary, states that “the church is missing out, if its focus is only on the one-on-one mentoring 


model. Group mentoring models develop stronger and mature leaders in less time.”*” Robinson 
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makes a good point. With the urgency to prepare the next generation of Christian leaders, the 
traditional one-on-one process can me reserved for special cases, while the group mentoring 
model may be the new path to take. 

Ephesians 4 confirms one of the key roles of pastors. They are to “[equip] the saints for 
the work of ministry, for the edifying of the body of Christ.”*? And, as Hybels says, “Leaders are 
at their very best when they are raising up leaders around them.”** According to Kunich and 
Lester, “mentoring is both an obligation and a responsibility of leadership.’*° It is an opportunity 
for “emerging leaders to become seasoned, wise, and effective leaders.”*° Mentoring 
relationships such as Moses and Joshua, Paul and Timothy were by divine appointment and for a 
divine purpose. Moses’ experiences help him to lay a solid leadership foundation for Joshua as 
he led the people into the Land of Promise. Paul, with great zeal, intentionally taught Timothy 
how not only to plant new churches but how to be a godly example as well. “Be an example to 
the believers in word, in conduct, in love, in spirit, in faith, in purity.”*’ Good leadership usually 
promotes good followship. Without question, sometimes as leaders, we become overly focused 
on the ministry and we neglect ourselves and unintentionally neglect those whom we are called 


to serve. As Munroe puts it, “The greatest display of leadership is service.””** 
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Reese and Loane believe “ministry leaders must be intentional about investing in the 
growth of others in the congregation.”*? Regardless of the size of the congregation, when the 
church neglects to train current leaders and identify and intentionally develop emerging leaders, 
the ministry as a whole suffers. A healthy congregation joins the mentor in “smoothing and 
refining trainees who aspire to ministry.”°° On the flip side, “the lack of trained leadership,” say 
Teja and Osterhouse, “makes it difficult to have healthy churches.”?! 

Leadership is influence. It is the ability of one person to influence others to follow his or 
her lead.”>” John Quincy Adams once said, “If your actions inspire others to dream more, learn 
more, do more and become more, then you are a leader.”>* Mott believed that “a leader is a man 
who knows the road, who can keep ahead, and who pulls others after him.”°* Montgomery spoke 
of leadership as “the capacity and will to rally men and women to a common purpose, and the 
character which inspires confidence.”*> And Middendorf defined leadership as “the ability to 
influence others toward a desired future. It is the willingness and the ability to carefully steward 
the resources of the church toward the fulfillment of its mission. It is the stewardship of the 


people, values and the legacy of the church, and its focus is found in relationships.’*° 
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Sanders said, ““God’s sovereign call to leadership is awesome and we dare not tale this 
call to leadership lightly.”°’ Swindoll, in Hand Me Another Brick, writes, “Being a leader is an 
unenviable calling. It appears glamorous and glorious to the novice, but it is more often lonely 
and thankless. The perils are ever present, the criticism is relentless and the toll is great, but so 
are the rewards.”°* Pastoral leadership can be difficult, primarily because of the unfair demands 
and expectations put on the pastor. Pastors are expected to possess a variety of skills and perform 
a variety of tasks in order to relate to all needs of the people within their congregations. As 
spiritual leaders, pastors are required to solve conflicts and heal broken marriages and strained 
relationships. Additionally, pastors are expected to prepare sermons, as well as conduct midweek 
teaching, visitations, weddings, and funerals. Pastors must be theologians with good 
communication, organizational, and interpersonal skills, plus have a healthy family and 
devotional life. 

With all the expectations placed on pastoral leaders, this may be one of the reasons few 
are actively engaged in formal mentoring relationships. While mentorship has many applications 
and models, and the success of the relationship largely depends on the organization and the needs 
of the protégé and mutually agreed expectations, the mentoring process calls for work. It is a 
commitment to be engaged actively in the development of another person. Mentoring in many 
ways helps to remove the “rough edges and bring out the strengths of the trainees.”*? And the 


“work of the mentor,” says Bruce, “is finely polishing the mirrors of the trainee so that they 
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might reflect the image of Christ in life and in ministry.”°’ Newton says the “task of mentoring 
can be compared to carving a figure out of a block of granite . . . the only way the figure will 
emerge will be by putting your hands to the work.”°! 

Maxwell once said that “success without a successor is failure . . . mentoring is about 
multiplication.” One way to achieve this “marvelous and unintimidating undertaking”® is by 
selecting and preparing others for leadership. According to Hybels, “one of the highest priorities 
of leadership is developing other leaders and creating a leadership culture.” Leadership is much 
more than the execution of a particular skill or the sharing of experiences and knowledge. It also 
involves humility, endurance, trustworthiness, integrity, and servanthood. Unfortunately, 
leadership development will not be a priority of the church unless the senior leaders intentionally 
make it a priority of ministry. Emerging leaders need to be identified early and systematically 
guided on the right path so that they can reach their God-given potential. A formal mentoring 
program in the local church would help the mentees reach their desired destination, as well as 
help them deepen their relationship with God. 


While being “engaged in training the next generation”® 


can be a risky undertaking in 
terms of time, energy, patience, financial commitment, and emotional attachment, the feeling one 


gets from seeing others realize their God-given potential is electrifying. Especially when those 


mentored commit to mentoring others. 
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In The Making of a Leader, Clinton says, “A major function of all leadership is the 
selecting or rising leaders . . . then finding ways to enhance their development.’ For any 
meaningful mentoring relationship to be successful, there must be accountability and mutually 
agreed expectations, as well as genuine attentiveness on the part of the mentor. As Parks 
correctly states, “attentiveness asks us simultaneously to be awake, to be present, to observe, to 
see, to listen, to hear and to feel.”°’ While the mentoring relationship has a beginning and ending 
timeframe, the process usually has the potential to form friendships that last for decades. With 
this strong bond between the mentor and mentee, authors Thomas and Woods believe that “the 
mentor is able to speak into the mentee’s life, even when it may be painful for both, as glaring 
weakness might be exposed.”®® 

Leadership development “needs to begin right within the local church.” It is in this 
context that the mentoring process “allows for the mentors to better observe the gifts and skills of 
their trainees.”’° It also helps the mentee “sharpen his gifts and abilities before the pressures of 
ministry.”’' With supervision, mentees should be exposed to real-life ministry as soon as 


possible. Training for the new leaders “cannot be left to perusing manuals or books.”’” Neither 
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can one “learn leadership by simply being in a classroom or attending a seminar.”’? As Newton 
says, “material without mentoring tends to inoculate people. They think they’ ve ‘got it? when 
they really haven’t.””* Kouzes and Posner make a valid point that has been overlooked in many 
training environments, especially in the church. That is, “experience is by far the most important 
opportunity for learning. Therefore to become a better leader is to broaden your base of 
experience.”” 

“Good mentoring,” says Malphurs, “involves instruction, modeling, observation and 
evaluation. Simply conveying knowledge alone is insufficient. When possible good mentors 
model what they are teaching which in turn moves the mentee from theory to observation of 
actual or simulated ministry experiences.””6 LePeau, in Paths of Leadership, states, “As leaders 
we are being watched and our example is being followed.”’’ “Mentors should not minimize the 


power of example,” 


says Newton. What mentors do carries more weight than what they say, 
and what they say ought to match what they do. 

Hybels rightly states, “Leaders don’t become leaders until someone actually puts baton of 
responsibility in their hands and says, Go!””? In order to pass on the baton of leadership to the 


next generation, it is imperative for current leaders to express their confidence in their mentees’ 


ability to eventually assume key leadership roles and responsibilities. Bruce supports the fact that 
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mentors “must be willing to trust their protégés with responsibilities in order to effectively train 
them.”*° Equipping and releasing is an integral feature of mentoring. This allows opportunities 
for the mentees to identify their God-given gifts and talents. 

Mentors have acquired wisdom and valuable experience that can and should be passed on 
to the next generation. To share their experience and knowledge effectively, mentors should 
create a healthy learning environment where the mentees feel uninhibited in expressing their 
goals, aspirations, talents, strengths, and weaknesses. Pegg supports this view: that “good 
mentors should create a stimulating sanctuary where people can build on their strengths, find 
solutions and achieve ongoing success.”*! In addition, “mentors should seek to develop 


mentors,’”’*” 


says John. Pegg’s “Five C” mentoring model (challenges, choices, consequences, 
creative solutions, conclusions) provides a useful starting point for people embarking on 
mentoring training. The five stages of this mentoring model may be followed sequentially 
depending on the nature of the discussion topic. It provides a map to facilitate a structured 
mentoring session and provides the mentee options for dealing with a variety of situations. 

The process of mentoring has been around for decades. It has been used in academia, 
trades, medicine, and law. Even famous Greek philosophers engaged in mentoring relationships. 
Socrates mentored Plato, and Plato mentored Aristotle. And in the high-tech industry, notable 


CEOs had mentors. For example, “Steve Jobs mentored Apple CEO Tim Cook and Facebook 


CEO Mark Zuckerberg. Warren Buffett mentored Bill Gates who mentored Microsoft CEO 
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Satya Nadella.”®? During this research I have noticed that even though mentoring especially for 
leadership roles has been and is currently being used in some sectors, there is still a shortage of 
trained individuals. James Bolt, the founder of Executive Development Associates, observed, 
“The dearth of leadership is apparent throughout society. No matter where we turn, we see the 
severe lack of faith in the leadership of our schools, religious organizations and governments.”*4 
In 1994, Loeb asked a group of company executives a challenging question: “Where have all the 
leaders gone?”®> This is a good question for churches to consider as well, especially since in 
most mainline churches the congregation and senior leaders are aging. Contrary to popular 
opinion, the church continues to grow, but those joining with leadership potential are not being 
prepared adequately to assume any leadership roles. 

Few would disagree about the importance and benefit of developing potential leaders. In 
the context of the church, having trained leaders has a positive impact on the ministry as a whole. 
With this dilemma facing the local church, Anderson states, “We need leaders who understand 
the challenges, will develop the skills, and are willing to put in the effort.”®° Intentionally 
developing persons that one is directly responsible for is in line with how Jesus developed his 
disciples. When it comes to the mentoring of potential leaders, one should have a working 


knowledge of what leadership development is. Malphurs defines leadership development as “the 


intentional process of helping established and emerging leaders at every level of ministry to 
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access and develop their Christian character and acquire, reinforce, and refine their ministry 
knowledge and skills.”®’ 

In the Gospels, we see that “Jesus’ most important work prior to His death and 
resurrection was the selection and training of the men who would represent Him in the world.”** 
Bruce explained Jesus’ training model as “a regular apprenticeship for the great office of 
apostleship.”®? Newbigin expands this view that “leadership training must follow the pattern our 
Lord used with His twelve.””° 
Scripture tells us, “If someone aspires to the office of overseer, he desires a good 


work.’”?! 


However, Christian leadership and mentoring differ from secular leadership and 
mentioning in that they involve a character change which is more Christ-like. The difference 
between the two leadership disciplines is clearly seen in the Gospel of Mark. Here Jesus tells his 
disciples, James and John, “You know that those who are regarded as rulers of the Gentiles lord 
it over them, and their high officials exercise authority over them. Not so with you. Instead, 
whoever wants to become great among you must be your servant, and whoever wants to be first 
must be slave of all. For even the Son of Man did not come to be served, but to serve, and to give 
his life as a ransom for many.””” Secular leadership functions from a position of authority, 


whereas Christian leadership functions from a positon of service. Secular leaders seek others to 


serve them, whereas Christian leaders seek to serve others. Secular leadership operates best in 
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the natural world, while Christian leadership, guided by the Holy Spirit, can function in both the 
natural and the spiritual realms. For secular leaders, things are done primarily to please man, but 
for Christian leaders, our desire is to please God as we lead and serve others. The apostle Paul 
says, “Whatsoever ye do in word or deed, do all in the name of the Lord Jesus, giving thanks to 
God and the Father by him.”?? 

In the context of the local church, Anderson comments that “leadership is doing what 
needs to be done. There can be great satisfaction in knowing what God has asked you to do and 
doing it.”** P. T. Chandapilla, general secretary for the Union of Evangelical Students of India 
from 1956 to 1971, described Christian leadership as “a vocation that blends both human and 
divine qualities in a harmony of ministry by God and His people for the blessings of others.”?> 
And, according to Ramsay, “One cannot be a successful spiritual mentor without having a solid 
spiritual foundation.””° 

Smith says that the “spiritual mentor defines the principles of living and the mentee is 
responsible to absorb and to observe the mentor at work.”®’ With that being said, “One’s 
teaching and actions must square with each other. The first great need therefore is integrity and 
high purpose.””® In the end, both the natural and spiritual qualities that Chandapilla referred to 


“reach their greatest effectiveness when employed in the service of God and for His glory.””” 
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Malphurs states, and I am in agreement, that “there are churches that see the need to develop 
future leaders, yet few are actually doing anything about it.”!°° Most churches wait until there is 
a crisis, instead of being proactive with regard to leadership preparation and succession planning. 
In this chapter we have looked at what others have said regarding the process of 
mentoring, especially as it relates to leadership development within the local church. In the two 
remaining chapters, I will share the research method of this project and provide a conclusion and 


offer recommendations. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


PROJECT DESIGN 


In this chapter, I will focus attention on the project design. Here I will explain the 
methodology employed and the rationale for the methods used. The ultimate aim of the project 
was to collect and analyze sufficient data which would help to evaluate the need for a formal 
mentoring program in the local church. Regardless of the congregation size and location, there 
have to be clear paths to take for those members with leadership potential and for those desiring 
to be used effectively in the overall ministry. While most would agree that mentoring is an 
excellent means of developing people at all levels of any organization, few churches have a 
leadership development strategy in place. 

In the context of the average local church, the leaders are aging. James Bolt argues “there 
is a scarcity of leadership in schools, religious organizations and governments.”! Having a 
formal mentoring program in the local church helps to create a leadership pipeline. And this 
leadership pipeline would be a pool of individuals adequately prepared to assume various 
leadership roles and responsibilities. With a properly managed program, local churches can assist 
each other with trained personnel, should the need arise. For example, here in Bermuda, the 
African Methodist Episcopal Church (AME) has seconded some of their young leaders to fill 
pastoral vacancies within Methodist and Presbyterian churches. 

Mentoring can be a proactive approach to ministry. The process can be used for 
succession planning, to ensure ministry readiness before a crisis or vacancy occurs. On most 
occasions, when the term “mentoring” is used, people often think of leadership roles. While this 
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may be the case, other areas of the church life benefit from having a people developmental 
process in place. These areas include but are not limited to Sunday school teachers, church 
secretaries and administrators, ushers, and youth leaders, just to name a few. Additionally, 
mentoring is about relationships. The process creates not only community but also a stronger 
bond among members. 

In Know Your Why, Ken Costa writes, “Your purpose cannot be fulfilled outside of the 
community of God’s people.”? Being in community, people have opportunities to discover and 
develop their spiritual gifts as well as appreciate the gifts in others. The local church must 
intentionally mentor younger people. Failure to do so will have a huge impact on the ministry’s 
preparedness, thus creating a deficit of trained individuals. Mentoring also ensures the next 
generation of leaders has a solid foundation to build on before they are asked to assume 
leadership roles and responsibilities that they are unprepared for. 

In the next sections, I will present the project design and then summarize insights gleaned 
from informal interviews with leaders regarding the need for mentorship in the local church. I 


will also report results from the short questionnaire sent to a cross-section of church leaders. 


Project Design 
For this project, I chose to use an observational model that combines qualitative and 
quantitative approaches. My rationale was to use the most suitable approach to answer the 
overarching question of this thesis-project: Is there an urgent need for a formal mentoring 


program in the local church? Through informal interviews, the goal was to collect feedback from 
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different church leaders regarding mentorships programs, particularly as mentoring relates to the 
local church. 

In addition to the informal interviews with other pastors and church leaders, I looked at 
several leadership books from notable authors, plus magazine articles and periodicals dealing 
specifically with mentoring. Despite all the good leadership material currently available, most 
churches do not have a formal mentorship program or succession plan in place. There was no 
contingency process in the event the present leader moves on or retires. 

With the assistance of Dr. Bryan Auday, professor and chair of the department of 
psychology at Gordon College, a short questionnaire was created and emailed to church leaders 
across denominations. On average, the instrument could be completed in fifteen minutes. To 
encourage greater participation, the questionnaire was anonymous, making it impossible to 


match responses to respondents. 


Informal Interviews 

Because “mentoring can help to reduce the probability of leadership failure,”? the 
feedback from other church leaders and pastors was invaluable. Their feedback supported my 
belief that a formal mentoring ministry is not only important but also a necessity in the local 
church today. The interviews, though informal, were centered on two questions: Should there be 
a formal mentorship program in the local church? Have you been in a mentoring relationship? I 
chose this group of individuals not only because of their valuable insights, but also because they 
all have been active members of United Holy Church, (UHC) Bermuda for many years. The 
following are excerpts from those interviews. 
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A mentoring program in the local church is a must. And, since everything rises and falls 
on leadership, the spiritual leader of that particular local congregation should spearhead 
or oversee the mentorship program. Another reason why I support mentoring in the 
church is, over the years, I have noticed several leaders, pastors, and fellow bishops do 
not know how to conduct themselves when it comes to leadership. 

Mentoring would be a means of training people not only for leadership roles and 
responsibilities, but how to conduct themselves as leaders as well. As general bishop, it is 
expected that I model what I teach. Unfortunately, there are some who are not as 
teachable as I would like. It is very difficult to teach those who think they already know.* 


Mentoring is very much needed in the local church. I can still remember the wonderful 
experiences I had with my mentors, Bishop H. J. Harrison and Bishop W. Strobar. These 
two men of God expressed interest, trust, and confidence in me. They saw my leadership 
potential before I did. A mentor must be seen to improve the mentee’s situation.> 


With regards to mentoring in the local churches, it is long overdue. We have several 
pastors, but there is no succession plan in place. Mentoring would help to prepare and 
supply a pool of future leaders for each local church and the denomination in general.° 


First, let me thank you for including me in your project. I can honestly say that I have not 
been in a mentoring relationship nor have I witnessed others being mentored. I am 
encouraged by your efforts that in my lifetime I would see a movement toward a healthy 
leadership development program in the local church. 

To answer your question should there be a mentoring program, without a doubt, 
yes! Unfortunately, there aren’t any trained mentors. Therefore for this program to work, 
all the local pastors will need training in this area first.’ 


In some ways, mentoring was seen as something the Sunday school department would 
handle. Mentoring has its merits. For one, it would be a way to on-pass knowledge and 
experience to the younger generations. It would help to confirm spiritual gifting and 
shape individual characters to be more Christ-like. Sad to say, few pastors actually take 
the time to know their congregations. Competent mentoring is needed if the people are to 
grow and mature spiritually.® 
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By all means there should be a formal mentoring program established in the local 
churches. May I suggest that such a program include all the young leaders? As they 
prepare to take over the reins of leadership, they should also be trained to provide good 
mentorship for even younger generations. Being in a mentoring relationship has been my 
desire for more than ten years. Unfortunately, no one was willing or prepared to take me 
on as an understudy. Hence, my mentoring experience has been via the radio and 
television.” 


In my opinion, the mentoring program should be an integral component of a leadership 
succession plan. This program would prepare junior ministers and leaders to assume 
leadership roles. Without the implementation of a formal mentoring program, the church 
will continue to function in a “crisis mode” instead of being proactive. 

Also, the mentoring program could be effective if the more experienced leaders 
were paired with junior ministers. Another option would be to develop a three-to-six- 
month exchange program. This would allow local pastors the opportunity to reside 
overseas with the general church leaders giving them an even wider exposure to 
leadership roles and responsibilities. !° 


Questionnaire Results 
Initially the questionnaire was emailed to several UHC leaders. Unfortunately, there was 
no response from this group.'' With the results of the questionnaire being critical to this thesis- 
project, I made a second attempt at collecting the data by sending the questionnaire to another 
focus group.!? This cross-denominational group provided 16 responses. 
Q1: Have you ever been mentored by someone who helped prepare you for church 


ministry? All of the respondents answered; 13 (81.25%) said yes, 2 (12.50%) said no, and 1 


(6.25%) were unsure. 
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Q2: If you said yes to the previous question about being mentored, to what degree was it 
a positive experience? Thirteen people responded and 3 did not; 7 (53.85%) said it was very 
positive, 4 (30.77%) said it was positive, and 2 (15.3%) said it was somewhat positive. 

Q3: Have you ever mentored someone to help them prepare for church ministry? All of 
the respondents answered; 13 (81.25%) said yes, and 3 (18.75%) said no. 

Q4: If you said yes to the previous question about being the mentor for someone else, to 
what degree was it a positive experience? Of the responses, 7 people (53.85%) said it was very 
positive, while 6 (46.15%) said it was a positive experience. Three people did not respond. 

Q5: Rate the degree to which you feel prepared to mentor others about church leadership. 
In response, 6 people (40%) said very prepared, 6 (40%) said considerably prepared, and 3 
(20%) said little prepared. One person did not respond. 

Q6: Would you support a formal mentoring ministry in your local church? Fifteen people 
(93.75%) said yes, and 1 (6.25%) said unsure. 

Q7: What difference do you think a formal mentorship ministry could do for your 
church? 

It would be a helpful tool to shape the lives of the believers to become ministry leaders. 

Mentorship will be delivered from a more learnt perspective with wider spiritual support. 

I think it would help make mentoring more intentional and help raise up leaders. 


Help deliver experience, complete perspective of what ministry is, create ministry 
opportunities and guide them to retaining focus on the call. 


As pastors we are called to equip the saints for the work of their ministry. It makes a huge 
difference in the work of the church. 


I think it would strengthen the relationships and connectivity from one generation to the 
next. 


Prepare a succession plan. 
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Help with spiritual growth and development. 

It will help people to not only understand ministry, and what their leaders go through, but 
it will greatly help them to not only be prepared to lead, but help them feel prepared to 
lead effectively. 


It could help the pastor identify gifts within the congregation and train lay leaders and 
future pastoral leaders. 


It can teach proper leadership practices. 


Aid in believers being more involved in their own personal growth and understanding of 
their rights and privileges as a believer. 


It would raise up new leaders and mature the existing leaders. It would also contribute to 
the discipleship of the congregation. 


Formal mentorship, if it has a set model, would cover a lot of things and make sure that 
all the details that goes into the development of the person is taken care of provide 


leadership training for those in leadership position. 


Creating a level playing field to involve the passive leaders. 


Q8: Do you think your church denomination does enough to intentionally develop current 
and emerging leaders? Nine people (64.29%) said considerably, 2 (14.29%) said a little, and 3 
(21.43%) said not at all. Two people did not respond. 

Q9: Does your church have a leadership succession plan? Of the 16 people who 
responded to this question, 3 (18.75%) said yes, 10 (62.50%) said no, and 3 (18.75%) were 
unsure. 

Q10: What do you believe the church should be doing to develop the next generation of 
leaders at all levels of ministry? 


Ensure Bible school/seminary platform for continual ministerial orientation, learning, 
upgrade and back-up with resources. 


Looking for those who are “leaning in” to the church and investing in them whether they 
have a future in vocational ministry or not. 
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Mentor and train more leaders. 

Educate equip and empower people to serve. 

I believe the church should have a vigorous hands-on training program in all departments 
of the ministry. 

Identify the next generation of leaders and intentionally prepare them to assume 
leadership roles and responsibilities. 


Discipleship. 


Hearing their voice, and allowing them be a part of the decision making. Watching them 
in their element and praying for God’s guidance in directing them. 


Help members identify their spiritual gifts and encourage them to use those gifts. 
Teach them the rudiments of administration. 
First, identifying who they are. Second, involving them more in active leadership roles. 


Designing intentional processes, and asking every leader to have an intern or assistant 
they are working with. 


Be intentional in developing next-generation leaders. Encourage young people to 
consider church ministry. Help youngsters identify the area of ministry they are suitable 


for. 


Identify leadership skill. Take time to teach them basic leadership skills that would help 
them to help them become an active participant in God’s kingdom. 


More intentional leadership development program and process. 


Q11 (optional question): What is your age? Twelve people (80%) were in the 46-60 age 
range, 2 (13%) were 61 years and older, with 1 person (31.45%) between 31-45 years of age. 
One person did not respond, and none of those who answered the question were under 30. 

Q12: How long have you worked in ministry? Eight people (50%) had been in ministry 
for more than 20 years; 4 (25%), for 6 to 10 years; 3 (18.75%), fewer than 10 years; and 1 


(6.25%), under 5 years. 
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Q13: Thank you for taking the time to complete this questionnaire. If there are any 


additional comments you have to share about church leadership, please feel free to pass them 


along. 


A church with a strong mentoring/church leadership program will provide the cohesive 
sustainability for the longevity, health, and life span of that congregation. As churches 
continue to be impacted by external and internal factors within an ever evolving society, 
continuous training and education for mentors/church leaders will assist them to evaluate 
and serve in a very rounded and expansive way through Christ, which can only be a 
strong affirmative for that congregation .. . 


I am not a part of a denomination so I couldn’t answer question 8 for you. 

I had a pastor take me under his wing, build a relationship, and give me ministry 
experience. But I don’t know that either of us would have described the process as a 
formal mentoring program or ministry. There was no program in place, just a ministry 
relationship. Because that’s how I was mentored it tends to be how I do it as well. Just in 
case you were wondering why someone would say they were unsure about setting up a 
“formal mentoring ministry.” 

Ministry ceases to grow where there is no further leadership vision. 

Keep up the good work. All the best in your studies. 

Mentoring at the local church level is long overdue. 

Church leadership is about God’s will, not ours, or our agenda. 

Embrace and develop the practice and importance of listening. 

I believe church leadership is critical to the advancement of God’s kingdom. Most people 
don’t necessarily see themselves as leaders. Not understanding that they are first and 
foremost a leader of one: the guy/girl in the mirror. I believe any organizations successful 
advancement is strategically contingent on leadership and its succession plan. 
Contemporary church leaders should adopt a positive attitude that will foster interactions 


between the mentor and the mentee. The wisdom and experience of the mentor will help 
the mentee make the right decision. 
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Anticipated Results 

Based on the responses from the informal interviews, I expected the results from the 
questionnaire to support my hypothesis, that is, there is urgency for the establishment of a formal 
mentorship program in the local church. Notably, the questionnaire results are in line with the 
data I collected from material on leadership and the informal interviews. While researching for 
this project, I also had the opportunity to visit with some members of the Seventh-Day Adventist 
Church, the AME churches, nondenominational churches, the New Testament Churches of God, 
and the Anglican Church. 

Surprisingly, while some church leaders have been involved in a mentoring relationship, 
few churches had a succession plan or a systematic leadership development process in place. The 
Anglican Church does have a formal developmental process in place. This is a structured training 
program, open to all denominations, through St. Mellitus College in the United Kingdom, for 
those considering the priesthood or ongoing ministry training. With mentorship being a good 
method for the development of clergy and laity, it is a mystery why more churches have not 
taken advantage of the process to develop their congregations. 

To say that all churches are not developing their people would be unfair. For example; 
during one of our candid conversation, Bishop Veron G. Lambe Sr., of the First Church of God, 
Bermuda, shared with me some high points of his leadership. One of those areas that stands out 
the most is the fact that he has indirectly mentored several men and women over the past forty- 
five years. Many of those mentored are from other denominations.'* Another good example is 
Administrative Bishop Larry Hasmatali of the New Testament Church of God, Moose Jaw, 
Saskatchewan, Canada. In 2010, at a church fellowship luncheon, Bishop Hasmatali shared with 


13. Bishop Vernon G. Lambe Sr., overseer of First Church of God, Bermuda. Interview with the author, 
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the group that although he was not mentored, he understood the value of mentorship. As a result, 
mentoring has become a part of local church’s culture.'* In our conversations, both leaders have 


expressed the importance of developing those around them. 


A Recapitulation of the Research 

In corporations and in the medical, educational, and legal professions, “effective 
leadership is the most critical factor for organizational success in the 21st century,” says Erin 
Binney, staff writer for the Society for Human Resource Management (SHRM).!° Likewise, 
good leadership in the local church is important to the overall health and life of ministry. Not 
only does it improve ministry effectiveness and efficiency, but also it prepares the ministry for 
the future. As Andy Stanley puts it, “The more you know about leadership, the faster you grow 
as a leader and the farther you are able to go as a leader.” © 

Without a doubt, Christian leadership differs from secular leadership. From a secular 
perspective, man votes and selects, whereas for the Christian, God prepares and appoints whom 
he chooses for his work. J. Oswald Sanders says, “God is always at work, preparing people He 


has chosen for leadership.”'’ For example, God chose Moses and prepared him to lead his people 


out of Egypt. God chose David and prepared him to be king. God chose Joseph and prepared him 
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to save his people from starvation. And God chose Jeremiah and prepared him to be a prophetic 
voice to the people. 

Political activist and author Ralph Nader remarks, “I start with the premise that the 
function of leadership is to produce more leaders not more followers.”!* And I am convinced 
from firsthand experience that preparation for ministry precedes the ministry assignment. Joshua 
spent forty years serving under Moses. God used this time to develop Joshua to assume 
leadership upon the death of Moses. The apostle Paul trained for three years before he returned 
to Damascus and began his ministry to the Gentiles. As leaders, no matter how hectic our 
schedules may be, it is our leadership responsibility to develop others under our charge. If Jesus 
took every opportunity to select and mentor the Twelve to carry on his mission in the earth, 
surely it must be incumbent on the church to do likewise. 

Although we live in a fast-paced, self-centered, and individualistic society in which speed 
is of the essence and patience is limited, there seems to be a surge of renewed interest in 
mentoring among church leaders. In my opinion, this new appreciation for the mentorship 
process may be because individuals are coming to realize that they can accomplish more in a 
shorter time frame when they are assisted by those more experienced. Solomon says, “As iron 
sharpens iron, so does one man sharpen another.”!? 

Another possible reason why there seem to be a renewed interest in mentorship among 
church leaders could be that the mentoring process involves modeling primarily by the mentor. 


Rev. Wayman Mitchell writes, “People are not very good at taking orders but they are great at 
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imitating.””° The apostle Paul understood this important principle very well. He reminded the 
Thessalonians that while he was sharing the gospel, he lived a life of integrity before them. As a 
result, they became imitators of him as he followed Christ: “For our gospel came not unto you in 
word only, but also in power, and in the Holy Ghost, and in much assurance; as ye know what 
manner of men we were among you for your sake. And ye became followers of us, and of the 
Lord, having received the word in much affliction, with joy of the Holy Ghost. So that ye were 
ensamples to all that believe.””! In many ways, Paul modeled the expected Christ-like behavior. 
Having a formal mentoring ministry can be the “bridge that will connect, strengthen, and 
stabilize future generations of Christians in an increasingly complex and threatening world.” 
Mentoring relationships provide opportunities to evangelize, equip, empower, and encourage 
people to make a difference in the lives of others with their God-given potential. According to 
Ted Engstrom, “both the mentor and the mentee benefit greatly from the mentoring 
relationship.””? Having a formal developmental process in the local church can be a means of 
facilitating good leadership. “Through mentoring we are able to groom the next generation of 
leaders.”*4 Jane Fryar put it this way: “God wants His people to be not only well-fed, but well- 


led.”2> 
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The process of mentoring can be defined as the impartation of wise counsel and practical 
advice. A healthy mentoring relationship can be the means to strengthening the family unit; 
improving physical health, spiritual maturity, and personal and professional development; and 
networking. Dwight L. Moody referred to mentoring as “a way God uses to develop or refine our 
character . . . our job is to be willing to participate in God’s character developing process.””° 

A healthy mentorship program is not only good for adults but also is essential for our 
church children and the youth in our surrounding communities. Today, many of our young 
people are faced with a “list of pressures and temptations’””’ that the builder and baby boomer 
generations were afraid to discuss, touch, or look at. The Gen X and Millennial generations are 
exposed to these challenges on a daily basis. 

In a day of tarnished leaders, fallen because of some moral indiscretion, misuse of power, 
sex, or money, busy parents, frantic coaches, arrogant public officials, and scandal among clergy 
and the Christian community, “we need mentors like never before—we need guides not gods. 
Approachable, caring souls who help us negotiate our way through life’s labyrinth.”78 

Mentoring is especially necessary for the local church, because the process helps with the 
preservation of our Christian heritage. In the book of Joshua, the children of Israel were 
encouraged to come together to listen, learn, and “fear the LORD . . . and observe to do all the 
words of this law: and that their children, which have not known any thing, may hear, and learn 


to fear the LORD your God.””’ Mentoring is a proven means of on-passing fundamentals of 
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Christian living. Because the process of mentoring involves modeling, more seasoned saints are 
able to teach new believer according to the Word of God, how and when to “say no to 
ungodliness and worldly passions, and to live self-controlled, upright and godly lives in this 
present age, while we wait for the blessed hope—the glorious appearing of our great God and 
Savior, Jesus Christ.’*° 

All the data collected from books, the interviews, and the survey reinforced the need to 
have a formal mentorship program in the local church. When the mentorship program is properly 
organized and administered, it is an effective and powerful people-developing tool for any 
organization, especially the local church. Leaders reproduce leaders, and therefore it is healthy 
for leaders to give those under their tutelage enough space to develop and reach their full 
potential. 

In many ways, leadership is linked to mentoring. In Developing the Leaders Around You, 
John Maxwell says, “Leaders who mentor potential leaders multiply their effectiveness.”>! 
Evangelist John R. Mott goes further with his view that “leaders must multiply themselves by 
developing younger leaders and giving them full play and adequate outlet for their abilities.”*” 
With many church leaders and congregations aging, mentoring the next generation of potential 
leaders is extremely important. It would be unwise to lose the wealth of knowledge and 
experience that is currently available. Make no mistake, mentoring others requires work. It 
requires intentionally giving of one’s self to see another achieve success. 


Ted Engstron, in The Fine Art of Mentoring, quotes Bob Biehl, president and founder of 


Masterplanning Group, as saying, “In the simplest form, mentoring is like a big brother, big 
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sister relationship where the older wants the younger to win and is committed to helping them 
win.’ Former Dallas Theological Seminary professor Howard Hendricks takes that view 
further: “After working with men in terms of mentoring relationships, I can tell you without 
reservation, that the men who are making the greatest impact for God in this generation are the 
men who have placed themselves under the tutelage of other godly men.”** The end results of 
good mentoring relationships are beneficial to the parties involved as well as the organizations 
they may represent. 

Introducing a formal mentorship program in my local assembly will eventually have a 
positive impact on the overall ministry of the church. While this endeavor will be “pioneering in 
territory where few have ventured,’”*° and the journey may be difficult at first, the rewards of 
helping others to succeed will be worth the effort. The goal is not to limit the program to those 
displaying leadership potential but to make the developmental process available to other areas of 
church life. By doing so, members have opportunity to actively participate “in a learning 


organization,”*° 


as well as share the enormous weight of ministry. As the saying goes, “More 
hands make light work.” 
The apostle Paul captured this point well when he taught the saints at Ephesus, “the 


whole body fits together perfectly. As each part does its own special work, it helps the other 
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parts grow, so that the whole body is healthy and growing and full of love.”>” Dietrich 
Bonhoeffer, pastor, theologian, and anti-Nazi dissident, also supports the fact that “every 
member serves the whole body.”*® Besides, “a journey is always better when it is shared,’””*” says 
Rick Warren. Relationship is at the heart of the mentoring process. And this attitude of traveling 
together is what makes each mentoring relationship so special. There is an adage that says, 
“People do not care about how much you know until they see how much you care.” With a 
mentoring ministry, the church has another means to demonstrate genuine concern for and belief 
in its members. 

In the final chapter I will review the findings, consider how a formal mentorship program 


will work in my local church, and suggest some potential ministry applications. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


CONCLUSIONS 


In this final chapter, I will reflect on the entire project and highlight what has been 
learned especially from the data gathered from the short questionnaire. This thesis-project came 
about when I noticed that there was no intentional leadership development in my local church or 
my denomination. The main question that resulted from my observation was: What impact will a 
formal leadership mentoring program have on churches affiliated with the United Holy Churches 
of America, Inc., in Greensboro, North Carolina? To obtain firsthand information, I sent an 
anonymous online survey to seventeen district leaders in the United States and the Caribbean, to 
get their views on mentoring as a means of developing the next generation of potential leaders. 
To my surprise, there were no responses to my short questionnaire. 

Granted, there could be a host of reasons why there was no response to my survey— 
reasons such as the survey may have been viewed as being irrelevant, or people may be tired of 
seeing surveys. Or they may not have checked their emails, and the list can go on. Apart from 
not wanting to participate, their ministry schedules and commitments may have placed my 
questionnaire a bit lower on their list of priorities. As a member of this organization for more 
than forty years, I was expecting some form of feedback, especially since many of the current 
leaders are well into their senior years. It is unfortunate that no one responded because the 
opportunity to discuss a process for developing our current and emerging leaders was missed, 
even if the exercise exposes us to another method of intentionally developing God’s people. 

Subsequently, I shifted my attention cross-denominationally and resent the same survey 


to a different group of churches in Bermuda and Boston. The denominations that participated in 
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the survey were: Church of God, First Assembly of God, The Church of God of Prophecy, non- 
denominational, African Methodist Episcopal (AME), Lutheran, the Seventh-Day Adventist, and 
Presbyterian. From their responses, I now have a clearer picture of where churches are in general 
in terms of ongoing leadership development. 

Without question, effective leadership in any organization is critical. And, while the 
church is not merely an organization, but an organism, there is still that need for competent 
leaders. Being a leader in any organization can be challenging. And being a church leader is even 
more challenging. Sermon preparations, mid-week teaching, hospital and home visitation, 
weddings, funerals, and counseling are just a few of the many duties the pastor is expected to 
perform. This leadership position is not for the thin-skinned or faint-hearted person, but for those 
with tough skin and tender hearts. 

Unlike some of the other denomination districts, there does not seem to be a rush in my 
local district for people to become pastoral leaders. However, I firmly believe that those who do 
sense the call of God on their life to ministry need to be prepared and adequately trained. In the 
past, the work of the ministry was learned more through observation than doing. This approach 
to ministry development worked well for some. However, the new generation of potential leaders 
requires a more hands-on and disciplined approach to ministry development. 

The process of intentional mentoring, in my opinion, is an excellent method churches can 
use to develop the next generation of leaders. Having a formal mentoring program benefits the 
mentor, the mentee, and the church. The church is able to identify persons with leadership 
potential; the mentor is able to share acquired skills and experiences, plus give back to the 


church by helping another person reach their potential. The mentee is able to learn new skills, 
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interact with other leaders, and see ministry from a different perspective, as well as get a clearer 
perspective on ministry opportunities and challenges. 

“Leadership is a hot topic in many circles today in both religious and secular 
organizations.”! Each year “hundreds of new books and articles are published on the topic.”” The 
difference between the church and other organizations is “the church demands a higher and more 
complex form of leadership.”? The “church has two overall goals: one that directs attention to the 
inner life of the church (nurturing people in the faith), and the other that focuses on the church’s 
outer life (making disciples of all nations).’* In the church, leadership development does not just 
happen; there must be some intentionality when it comes to preparing its people. 

Pastors are leaders, and as such “he or she is at the focal point of the life of the 
congregation.”° The challenge for pastors is “how to remain faithful servants of the church in the 
midst of cultural change and yet change culturally so as to be true to the church’s purpose in new 
situations.”© A goal of this thesis-project is to at least start the conversation among church 
officials about how we identify and develop the next generation of leaders. As Dale Galloway 


says, “Leadership development is essential to all church health, as others succeed in ministry, 
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you become a more successful leader.”’ In Principle-Centered Leadership, Stephen Covey 
writes, “When you fully empower people, your paradigm of yourself changes. You no longer 
control others; they control themselves. You become a source of help to them.’””® 

By no means is this thesis-project meant to be exhaustive, but it is meant to be used as a 
guide, readily adaptable to the context of most churches. The underlying assumption of this 
thesis-project is that leadership, under the right conditions, can be developed; by that, I mean 
leadership development via a structured approach with clearly defined and agreed expectations. 
A formal mentorship program is necessary for the local church today. The mentoring process 
will help to impact positively lives in ministry. And, as John Maxwell says, “In order to be 
effective we must nurture all, equip many, and develop a few.’ A formal mentorship process 
can equip people for ministry within the local church as well as prepare them for mission in the 
world. 

Mentoring is a means for the church to fulfill the Great Commission, “Therefore go and 
make disciples of all nations.”!° To make disciples as Jesus did is to take advantage of teachable 
moments and to impart knowledge in a non-threatening environment. A good mentorship process 
is relational, and “finding a mentor who fulfills the whole range of mentoring functions is 


unlikely.”'' However, in a healthy mentoring relationship, a good mentor is able not only to see 
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the potential in the mentee but also pull the potential to the forefront. Proverbs says, “The 
purposes of a man’s heart are deep waters, but a man of understanding draws them out.’”!” 

Observing potential and pulling it to the forefront is exactly what happened to one of my 
seminary mentors, Dr. Paul Magnus. During one of his lectures on leadership, Dr. Magnus 
shared with the class that while he was attending Briercrest Bible College, Dr. Henry Budd, 
former president of Briercrest Bible Institute, noticed his leadership potential and invited him to 
join the staff on a full-time basis. From that day forth, Dr. Magnus matured spiritually and 
developed as a strong and well-respected leader who eventually became Briercrest’s fourth 
president (1996-2004). As he reflected on his career at Briercrest, Magnus said, “The greatest 
delight the opportunity to coach and encourage people to believe in what they had to offer.” 

Also, Dr. Gene Getz was spotted by his mentor, Dr. Harold Garner. According to Dr. 
Getz, his mentor spent hours with in on a regular basis encouraging him to aim high. In fact, for 
years Dr. Getz carried these treasured words in his wallet: “Oh the comfort, the inexpressible 
comfort, of feeling safe with a person; having neither to weigh thoughts, nor measure words, but 
to pour them all out, just as it is, chaff and grain together, knowing that a faithful hand will take 
and sift them, keeping what is worth keeping, and then, with a breath of kindness, blow the rest 
away.”!4 

For me, my doctor of ministry mentor, the late Dr. Ken Swetland, encouraged me to look 


at my life from a new perspective instead of the limited perspective I was accustomed to using. 


He patiently guided me through a structured process of identifying my strengths, weaknesses, 
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and spiritual gifts. That experience has had a huge impact on my life. My prayer is that I too will 


have opportunity to guide others through this effective developmental process. 


Ministry Applications 

The literature, books, articles, informal interviews and brief questionnaire point to 
mentoring as an excellent process for the development of people. While some may have different 
definitions for mentoring, in the end, the process is the same: a more experienced person imparts 
knowledge or skills to a less experienced person. Also, the mentoring process does not have to be 
from top down, nor the mentor have to be older than the protégé. Last, mentoring is now 
becoming important for both the business and Christian communities. 

In business, mentoring relationships ought to be designed around helping the organization 
reach a particular objective. And, since the mentoring process is biblically based, there is great 
value in having it functioning within the local church. In the local church, mentoring 
relationships should be designed around strengthening and building up the body of Christ. There 
is joy and excitement when people find their purpose and reach their God-given potential. 
According to Maxwell, in both communities, “the organization’s growth potential is directly 
related to its personnel potential.”!> 

Mentoring is not a quick-fix solution but an ongoing process to help people in ministry 
discover their purpose. Having an effective mentoring ministry means that the local church has 
to develop intentionally members at all levels of ministry instead of leaving them to fend for 
themselves. Some ministry applications include identification of potential future leaders, 
preparing next-generation leaders at all levels for leadership roles and responsibilities, and 
extending and preserving the church’s heritage. Mentoring is a means of passing on knowledge, 
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wisdom, and experiences; it creates a leadership pipeline, provides opportunities for sharing the 
weight of ministry, and increases healthy relationships in all areas of church life. 

Mentoring is a natural function of leadership. By having a formal mentoring program the 
local church is able to provide potential leaders with a leadership path for upward mobility. 
Mentoring provides ongoing development for pastoral and lay leaders, attracts dedicated 
volunteers, and provides spiritual formation, and discipleship for new members of the 
congregation. Mentoring can also be a means of producing healthy cross-generational 
relationship and fostering of an environment in which spiritual gifts are identified and active. 
Unfortunately, as leaders, we often do not realize the value of our people until they decide to 
leave and attend another church. That is why it is imperative for the local church to recognize the 


human potential that exists within their local congregations. 


Conclusions 

Today, mentoring relationships within Christian organizations are necessary if there is 
going to be a group of spiritually mature believers and a pool of competent leaders for tomorrow. 
There is a new generation of leaders coming on the scene that would benefit from valuable 
insights and wise counsel of experienced leaders for each step of the journey. Having an 
effective mentoring ministry can be the means whereby this network of able hands is 
strategically and intentionally guided in the right direction to achieve one purpose. 

While we often view mentoring primarily for leadership development, current leaders, 
especially pastors, can also benefit in other areas from the developmental process. Among those 
areas are people management, vision casting, marriage and family counseling, conflict 


management, budgeting, and time management. Mentoring is a means of removing the lone- 
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ranger approach to ministry and encourages a collaborative approach to ministry. Without 
question, pastors need pastoring. I have seen the value of having access to and being the recipient 
of wise counsel from a senior pastor. 

As society changes, we also see evidence of change within the local church: inconsistent 
attendance, volunteerism, financial support, biblical illiteracy, respect for each other, and 
authority, to name a few. Scripture is unfolding before our eyes and many are falling away from 
the faith and doing what seems right in their own eyes. Those things that were once taboo are 
now being promoted as the new norm. The prophet Isaiah says, “Woe to those that call evil good, 
and good evil; that put darkness for light, and light for darkness; that put bitter for sweet, and 
sweet for bitter.”!© And in Proverbs we read that “every way of a man is right in his own eyes: 
but the LorD pondereth the hearts.”"” 

In light of the changes in our cultures and churches, it is clear that a “whole new type of 
leadership will be required for the church of tomorrow. A leadership which is not modeled on the 
power games of the world, but modeled after the servant-leader, Jesus, who came to give His life 
for the salvation of many.”!* Having an ongoing developmental strategy within the local church 
context, will help to produce Christ-like leaders that are better equipped and ready to serve at all 
levels of ministry. 

The world around us is changing at an alarming rate, and “we can’t see the future by 


looking for it through our old paradigms.”!? As Bonhoeffer rightly states, “These are the times of 
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testing.””° That is why I believe that the church must become more proactive and creative if “it is 
to be the heart and soul of its community.””! The art of mentoring should not be confined to the 
four walls of an organization—those aspiring to leadership. 

Today, many churches are being filled with people struggling with a host of issues. They 
need help navigating the challenges of daily living. These persons may be single parents, abused 
persons, newlyweds, divorcees. They may also be persons struggling with addictions, mental 
health issues, financial burdens, unemployment, or same-sex relationships; they may be former 
criminals looking for help to start afresh. In addition, there are young people in the church and 
the surrounding communities who are hungry for “input from wise, sweet people in the faith who 
have learned through the hard knocks of experience.””” 

Mentoring as a human developmental process can be used in every area of life—at home, 
at work, in the community, in academics, in business, in medicine, and in politics—any area 
where the more experienced help the less experienced reach their potential. If the world can 
benefit from mentoring principles, so can the local church. We need the “mentoring leadership 


that Jesus used to change the world of His time once again.” That is, Jesus demonstrated 


unconditional love and compassion. People do not care so much about how much you know until 
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they can see how much you care. Marilyn Meberg puts it this way: “Knowing He delights in us 
allows us to feel secure about who we are and whose we are.””* 

In Christianity Today, evangelist Leighton Ford wrote a heartening article, “A Letter to 
Future Leaders.” On the topic of mentoring Ford says, “I sense a desire among the younger 
generation of emerging leaders for a highly personalized leadership development program .. . 
they hunger for mentoring relationships with older leaders and affirmation between peers—and 
above all, a program that stressed character development alongside skills for growing 
ministries.””° And with regards to character, Dwight L. Moody called it “what you are in the 


dark.”?° A mentor is like an accountability partner who helps us to be consistent in our Christian 
yp p 


living. 


Implementation 

The heart and strength of an organization is it people. Therefore, it is very important for 
the leaders of organizations to provide some means for ongoing development of its people. 
Mentorship has been proven to be an effective tool for developing people in any organization. As 
senior pastor of a local church, I have the unique opportunity to implement a formal mentorship 
program that can be modified for every level of ministry. It is envisioned that after the initial 
teething and bugs have been worked out, this program will be made available for other churches 
to adapt and use within their context. 

As a leader of a local church I did not want to be among those highlighted in this thesis- 


project who see the need for mentoring, yet have not formally utilized the process to develop and 
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prepare their members. For “the key to growing an organization is to go its leaders.”?’ Mentoring 
helps us all to recognize our weaknesses, limitations, strengths and abilities. The process also 
focuses our efforts on future development. My aim as pastor of Warwick Holiness Church is “to 
move people from where they are to where God wants them to be.” 

One of my immediate challenges is making this mentorship program work in my local 
church, especially with most members in their senior years. Another challenge I have is using the 
mentorship program as a means to motivate members and encourage active engagement in 
ministry. Since this type of program is new to the church, I will limit the initial number of 
participants to three. These individuals currently function as deacons. They are not looking for 
any senior leadership role; however, their current role and responsibilities give much-needed and 
valued support to the ministry. For convenience, I have chosen the group mentoring style instead 
of the traditional one-on-one format. 

After sharing the purpose of the meeting, affirming their support and participation, and 
alleviate fears of confidentiality I will ask each one to complete a profile. This profile will list 
contact details, personal interests, and personal goals. During our first set of meetings we will 
agree on learning objectives, set clear goals, establish timelines, discuss expectations, and set a 
meeting schedule. With regards to timelines, I plan on meeting with the group for about a year. It 
may be less depending on the group’s availability. 

Initially the meetings will be weekly for one hour, then gradually move to one hour per 
month. The first two to three months will be used to establish rapport and trust. The aim is to 


make this new experience a meaningful one for all participants. I do not expect the program to be 
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flawless the first time around. This is why I will encourage the group to give open and honest 
feedback, so improvements can be made. 

Since mentoring is two-way learning, the sessions will be light-hearted yet focused. My 
plan throughout the year is to have Bible study, discuss the content of assigned book readings, 
role-play, and identify skills gaps, time management, and home and hospital visitations. In 
addition, the plan is to develop their leadership skills, introduce conflict resolution, as well as 
view some movie clips on mentoring. The group will be encouraged not only to pray for each 
other but to do things together as well. This, I believe will help to build a stronger bond between 
them. 

When it comes to measuring the effectiveness of the mentoring program, I will not wait 
until the actual relationship ends. Instead, I will do spot checks throughout the year and gather 
feedback from the participants about the program and their satisfaction. Their responses will help 
to make the program better. I will also observe their skills development, behavior changes, task 
completion, attendance, and interaction with each other and the congregation. 

As a result of this mentorship program, the church would have achieved it organizational 
goal — to have a well-rounded leadership support team. In addition, the church will have a 
process to intentional develop potential leaders at all levels of ministry, establish a leadership 
succession plan, and provide an adaptable model for other churches to use. In the end, I hope to 
provide this first group with tools to build their own successful mentoring partnerships in the 
future. 

Introducing and developing a new ministry within a church calls for leadership support 
and congregational involvement. As with most church programs there must be willing 


participants, and in this case, those who are willing to be mentors and those willing to be 
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mentored. To develop a mentoring culture within the local church, there must be a transition 
from being a protégé to becoming a mentor. 

The apostle Paul teaches us that “it is God who is working in you both to will and to 
work according to his good purpose.””? Having said that, I am sure one of the greatest challenges 
of being a mentor is being effective enough so that those whom are being mentored will 
eventually become mentors themselves. Larry Dobbs once said that “the only inheritance that a 
man will leave that has eternal value is his influence.’*° For “it is not the duration of your life 
that counts, but the donation of it.”*! 

The implementation of a mentoring ministry in my local church will create an 
atmosphere that cultivates desire and unleashes God-given potential. Iam excited not only to 
prepare this model but also to spearhead its implementation. The goal is not to have just another 
program in the church, but that this new ministry will be an integral part of church life used to 
strengthen and equip the body of Christ for service unto God. That being said, I envision that this 
mentoring ministry will help to stir up in people a genuine hunger for God. 

The long-term benefits of having a mentoring ministry in my local church may not be 
realized for some time. Although the resources are low and the potential candidates are few, we 


have to start the mentoring process if we intend to have capable leaders in the future. Brian 


McLaren said that “if we are to prepare the church and its people for the ‘other side’, then there 


29. Phil 2:13, Christian Standard Bible. 


30. John C. Maxwell and Jim Dornan, Becoming a Person of Influence: How to Positively Impact the Lives 
of Others (Nashville, TN: Thomas Nelson, 1997), 14. 


31. Rick Warren, The Purpose Driven Life: What on Earth Am I Here For? (Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan, 
2002), 233. 
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must be new approaches to training.”*” After working on this thesis-project, I am convinced that 
churches should have a formal leadership development strategy. Intentional mentoring is an 


excellent ongoing approach to preparing the next generation of ministry leaders. 


32. Brian D. McLaren, The Church on the Other Side: Doing Ministry in the Postmodern Matrix (Grand 
Rapids, MI: Zondervan, 2000), 114. 
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APPENDIX A 


RESPONSES TO OPEN-ENDED QUESTIONS 


Question 7: What difference do you think a formal mentorship ministry could do for your 


church? 


It would be a helpful tool to shape the lives of the believers to become ministry leaders. 


Mentorship will be delivered from a more learnt perspective with wider spiritual support. 


I think it would help make mentoring more intentional and help raise up leaders. 


Help deliver experience, complete perspective of what ministry is, create ministry opportunities, 


and guide them to retaining focus on the call 


As pastors we are called to equip the saints for the work of their ministry. It makes a huge 


difference in the work of the church. 


I think it would strengthen the relationships and connectivity from one generation to the next. 


Prepare a succession plan 


Help with spiritual growth and development 
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It will help people to not only understand ministry, and what their leaders go through, but it will 


greatly help them to not only be prepared to lead, but help them feel prepared to lead effectively. 


It could help the pastor identify gifts within the congregation and train lay leaders and future 


pastoral leaders. 


It can teach proper leadership practices. 


Aid in believers being more involved in their own personal growth and understanding of their 


rights and privileges as a believer 


It would raise up new leaders and mature the existing leaders. It would also contribute to the 


discipleship of the congregation. 


Formal mentorship, if it has a set model, would cover a lot of things and make sure that all the 


details that go into the development of the person are taken care of; provide leadership training 


for those in leadership positions. 


Creating a level playing field to involve the passive leaders 


Question 10: What do you believe the church should be doing to develop the next 


generation of leaders at all levels of ministry? 
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Ensure Bible school/seminary platform for continual ministerial orientation, learning, upgrade, 


and back-up with resources 


Looking for those who are “leaning in” to the church and investing in them whether they have a 


future in vocational ministry or not 


Mentor and train more leaders 


Educate equip and empower people to serve 


I believe the church should have a vigorous hands-on training program in all departments of the 


ministry. 


Identify the next gen[eration] of leaders and intentionally prepare them to assume leadership 


roles and responsibilities 


Discipleship 


Hearing their voice, and allowing them be a part of the decision making; watching them in their 


element and praying for God’s guidance in directing them 


Help members identify their spiritual gifts and encourage them to use those gifts 
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Teach them the rudiments of administration 


First, identifying who they are; second, involving them more in active leadership roles 


Designing intentional processes, and asking every leader to have an intern or assistant they are 


working with 


Be intentional in developing next-generation leaders. Encourage young people to consider 


church ministry. Help youngsters identify the area of ministry they are suitable for. 


Identify leadership skill. Take time to teach them basic leadership skills that would help them to 


become an active participant in God’s kingdom. 


More intentional leadership development program and process 


Question 13: Thank you for taking the time to complete this questionnaire. If there are any 
additional comments you have to share about church leadership, please feel free to pass 
them along. 

A church with a strong mentoring/church leadership program will provide the cohesive 
sustainability for the longevity, health, and life span of that congregation. As churches continue 
to be impacted by external and internal factors within an ever-evolving society, continuous 


training and education for mentors/church leaders will assist them to dissect, assess, evaluate, 
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and serve in a very rounded and expansive way through Christ, which can only be a strong 


affirmative for that congregation . . . 


I am not a part of a denomination so I couldn’t answer 8 for you. 


I had a pastor take me under his wing, build a relationship, and give me ministry experience. But 


I don’t know that either of us would have described the process as a formal mentoring program 


or ministry. There was no program in place, just a ministry relationship. Because that’s how I 


was mentored it tends to be how I do it as well. Just in case you were wondering why someone 


would say they were unsure about setting up a “formal mentoring ministry.” 


Ministry ceases to grow where there is no further leadership vision. 


Keep up the good work. All the best in your studies. 


Mentoring at the local church level is long overdue. 


Church leadership is about God’s will, not ours, or our agenda. 


Embrace and develop the practice and importance of listening. 


I believe church leadership is critical to the advancement of God’s kingdom. Most people don’t 


necessarily see themselves as leaders, not understanding that they are first and foremost a leader 
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of one: the guy/girl in the mirror. I believe any organization’s successful advancement is 


strategically contingent on leadership and its succession plan. 


Contemporary church leaders should adopt a positive attitude that will foster interactions 
between the mentor and the mentee. The wisdom and experience of the mentor will help the 


mentee make the right decision. 
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APPENDIX B 


SURVEY RESULTS 


Leadership Development 
Monday, October 7, 2019 


16 Total Responses 
Complete Responses: 16 
Date Created: Monday, October 23, 2017 


Q1: Have you ever been mentored by someone who helped prepare you for church 


ministry? 
Answered: 16 Skipped: 0 


.“ ae 


Unsure 


0% 10% 20% 30% 40% 50% 60% 70% 


ANSWER CHOICES RESPONSES 
Yes 81.25% 

No 12.50% 
Unsure 6.25% 

TOTAL 


80% 


90% 100% 
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Q2: If you said yes to the previous question about being mentored, to what degree 
was it a positive experience? 
Answered: 13 Skipped: 3 


Very positive 
Positive 
Somewhat 
positive 
Not all that 
positive 
0% 10% 20% 30% 40% 50% 60% 70% 80% 90% 100% 
ANSWER CHOICES RESPONSES 
Very positive 53.85% 7 
Positive 30.77% 4 
Somewhat positive 15.38% 2 
Not all that positive 0.00% 0 


TOTAL 13 


Q3: Have you ever mentored someone to help them prepare for church ministry? 


Answered: 16 Skipped: 0 


Yes 


No 








Unsure 
0% 10% 20% 30% 
ANSWER CHOICES 
Yes 
No 
Unsure 
TOTAL 


40% 


50% 60% 


RESPONSES 
81.25% 


18.75% 


0.00% 


70% 


80% 


90% 100% 


13 


16 
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Q4: If you said yes to the previous question about being the mentor for someone else, to 
what degree was it a positive experience? 
Answered: 13 Skipped: 3 


Very positive 


— ———— | 


Somewhat 
positive 


Not all that 
positive 


0% 10% 20% 30% 40% 50% 60% 70% 80% 90% 100% 


ANSWER CHOICES RESPONSES 

Very positive 53.85% 7 
Positive 46.15% 6 
Somewhat positive 0.00% 0 
Not all that positive 0.00% 0 


TOTAL 13 


Q5: Rate the degree to which you feel prepared to mentor others about church leadership. 


Answered: 15 Skipped: 1 


Very much 
prepared 


Considerable 
prepared 


A little 
prepared 


Not prepared 
at all 


0% 


ANSWER CHOICES 
Very much prepared 
Considerable prepared 
Alittle prepared 


Not prepared at all 
Total Respondents: 15 


10% 


20% 


30% 





40% 


50% 60% 70% 


RESPONSES 
40.00% 


40.00% 


20.00% 


0.00% 


80% 


90% 100% 


oF 


Q6: Would you support a formal mentoring ministry in your local church? 


Answered: 16 Skipped: 0 

















No 
Unsure 
0% 10% 20% 30% 40% 50% 60% 70% 80% 90% 100% 
ANSWER CHOICES RESPONSES 
Yes 93.75% 1 5 
No 0.00% 0 
Unsure 6.25% 1 
TOTAL 16 
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Q8: Do you think your church denomination does enough to intentionally develop current 
and emerging leaders? 
Answered: 14 Skipped: 2 


Very much 


“es fens eo 


A little 


0% 10% 20% 30% 40% 50% 60% 70% 80% 90% 100% 






ANSWER CHOICES RESPONSES 

Very much 0.00% 0 
Considerably 64.29% 9 
Alittle 14.29% 2 
Not at all 21.43% 3 
TOTAL 14 
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Q9: Does your church have a leadership succession plan? 
Answered: 16 Skipped: 0 


Yes 








Unsure 





0% 10% 20% 30% 40% 50% 60% 70% 80% 90% 100% 


ANSWER CHOICES RESPONSES 

Yes 18.75% 3 
No 62.50% 10 
Unsure 18.75% 3 
TOTAL 16 


100 


Q11: What is your age? (optional question) 


Answered: 15 Skipped: 1 


under 30 years 


31-45 years 


46 - 60 years 


61 years or 
older 


0% 10% 20% 30% 


ANSWER CHOICES 
under 30 years 


31 - 45 years 


61 years or older 


TOTAL 


40% 


50% 60% 


RESPONSES 
0.00% 


13.33% 





70% 80% 90% 100% 
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Q12: How long have you worked in ministry? 
Answered: 16 Skipped: 0 


0-5 years a 
6 - 10 years Ey 
11 - 20 years a 


0% 10% 20% 30% 40% 50% 60% 70% 80% 90% 100% 








ANSWER CHOICES RESPONSES 

o25jear 6.25% 1 
6 - 10 years 18.75% 3 
11 - 20 years 25.00% 4 
Over 20 years 50.00% 8 
TOTAL 16 
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